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The Case against the Capitalistic System 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Catholic social reform is inspired by moral and religious con- 
siderations. We are opposed to the existing industrial order 
because it is in conflict with Christian ideals and flouts the most 
elementary concepts of justice. Our indictment, therefore, 
rests on moral grounds, and our grievances are directed against 
abuses of a moral nature. We claim that the capitalistic sys- 
tem has resulted in gross injustice, and that it has been destruc- 
tive of the highest human values. In its basic tendencies it is 
antagonistic to the Christian spirit, and as a consequence has 
done great harm to religion. The inherently evil nature of the 
capitalistic régime was not evident from the beginning, but be- 
came increasingly manifest in the course of its development and 
now stands revealed in its stark ugliness. For a long time also 
the outward material success of the system blinded men to its 
moral shortcomings. The glamor has faded and we are able to 
see things in their true light. Not so long ago it was hazardous 
to assail the capitalistic scheme of industry, but that condition 
of affairs has passed away since the scheme has proved a lament- 
able failure even as an economic arrangement. At present the 
condemnation of capitalism is almost universal. Capitalism 
is completely discredited. But it will always be to the credit of 
Christianity that it viewed capitalism with suspicion and dis- 
favor long before the economic inadequacy of the system had 
been demonstrated. The moralist saw with a clearer and more 
penetrating vision than the economist. 

Our quarrel with historical capitalism is on account of two 
reasons: its morally objectionable effects and its un-Christian 
motivation. We say historical capitalism, for it is possible to 
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conceive of an abstract capitalistic organization of industry 
which might be free from offensive features and realize a toler- 
able state of social justice. The concrete capitalism of history, 
however, was from the very start associated with a false phi- 
losophy of life, and identified itself with policies that are inde- 
fensible from the moral point of view. Thus, the actual capi- 
talism of history asserted the absolute right of ownership and 
denied its social duties; it allied itself with economic Liberalism 
and proclaimed the principle of unrestrained competition; it 
looked upon labor as a mere commodity to be bought in the 
open market according to the laws of supply and demand with- 
out any regard for moral considerations; it vigorously resisted 
every intervention of the Government in the management of 
industry, and strenuously opposed all efforts for the improvement 
of the laboring classes; it regarded profits and dividends as 
sacrosanct, and recognized obligation neither to the worker nor 
society. It is this type of capitalism which Christian morality 
condemns and which has brought society to the verge of ruin. 
It has sinned by excess and by distorting out of all reasonable 
proportion concepts which in themselves are perfectly legitimate. 
Out of this excess and distortion monstrous social evils have 
grown. 
Evil Effects of Capitalism 

Capitalism has resulted in staggering inequalities of property. 
As a matter of fact, it really has created a propertyless class. 
Wealth has become concentrated in the hands of a few, and a 
considerable portion of the community is held in the grip of 
poverty. Inequality of wealth is inevitable among men in view 
of their native difference of endowment and moral disposition. 
But something quite different is the disproportionate distribution 
of wealth which characterizes the present economicsystem. Pov- 
erty also cannot be avoided, but the widespread mass poverty 
of our days is an abnormal phenomenon. Strange to say, this 
lack of reasonable distribution has grown with the total increase 
of wealth. The few have become richer and the many have 
become poorer. The very invention, the machine, which should 
have raised the general level of well-being for all, has instead 
merely served the enrichment of a small privileged class. The 
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bounty of nature and the resourcefulness of man would make it 
possible in our days for all to live in comparative comfort and 
still leave a margin of luxury for the few. Capitalism has pre- 
vented this, and thus defeated the evident designs of human 
progress. We have in our days that manifestly incongruous phe- 
nomenon of destitution in the midst of plenty. For this we 
cannot blame nature but must lay it at the door of human per- 
versity. 

This excessive inequality cannot but severely shock Christian 
sentiment. Waiving the point for the moment that it can only 
be the outcome of unjust exploitation, the fact itself does not 
fit in with our ideals of the equality and the common brother- 
hood of men. Such contrasts as appear in modern society ac- 
tually nullify these lofty ideals and erect insuperable barriers 
between man and man. They are responsible for the splitting 
of society into hostile classes. Society presupposes a measure 
of equality among its members; hence, the utter absence of 
equality with respect to wealth constitutes a disruptive factor 
and is a menace to the stability of the social organism. The 
present-day inequalities, then, prove themselves to be subver- 
sive of Christian ideals and destructive of social values. 

The existing excessive inequality of wealth has other moral 
consequences. It renders the extremely wealthy too indepen- 
dent and the poor absolutely dependent. Wealth can accom- 
plish everything and poverty makes helpless. This is a danger- 
ous situation. To possess such irresponsible power over others 
as the modern inequalities of wealth confer is bad for him who 
enjoys this power and disastrous for him who is its victim. Ac- 
cordingly, corruption of justice and government on a large scale 
has come in the wake of this anomalous situation. When the 
external inequality exceeds all reasonable bounds, the basic 
equality among men can no longer be maintained and a fatal 
wedge is driven into the very structure of human society. Now, 
unquestionably capitalism is the source of the present excessive 
inequalities of wealth, and hence must also be saddled with the 
moral dangers and abuses that result from them. Christianity 
cannot but frown on a system so intimately linked with danger 
to its most exalted ideals. 
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Human dignity is a fine thing, and the Sovereign Pontiffs 
speak of it in glowing and inspiring terms. But capitalism has 
scant respect for the dignity of man. It knows and uses him 
merely as an instrument of production, and shows less concern 
for him than for its inanimate machinery. It allows him to live 
under conditions that will break down his health and ruin his 
soul. The crimes that have been committed against children 
under the rule of capitalism cry to heaven. In the interests of 
cheap labor womanhood has been degraded and dragged into 
the dust. Capitalism makes little provision for human dignity, 
and hence cannot expect much sympathy from the Church in 
whose eyes man is infinitely precious and to whose heart he is 
dear. 

According to the Papal teachings, man has a right to possess 
property. The point is pivotal in Catholic sociology and essen- 
tial to Catholic social reform, which aims chiefly at securing for 
everyone the opportunity of acquiring property. In fact, at 
this very point Catholic social reform diverges from its socialis- 
tic and communistic counterpart. The latter seeks common 
ownership, whilst the former has in view the full restoration of 
private ownership. The heart of Catholic economic reconstruc- 
tion is the wide diffusion of property. Thus, Pius XI holds that 
the wages paid the laborer should be such that they make it 
practical for him to become a property-owner in his own right 
and name. In unequivocal terms he states this as the goal of 
social reform: ‘‘Every effort, therefore, must be made that at 
least in future a just share only of the fruits of production be 
permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that 
an ample sufficiency be supplied to the workingman. The pur- 
pose is not that these become slack at their work for man is 
born to labor as the bird to fly, but that by thrift they may in- 
crease their possessions and by the prudent management of the 
same may be enabled to bear the family burden with greater ease 
and security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty 
which is the lot of the proletarian. Thus, they will not only be 
in a position to support life’s changing fortunes, but will also 
have the reassuring confidence that, when their lives are ended, 
some little provision will remain for those whom they leave be- 
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hind them.... This program cannot be realized, however, un- 
less the propertyless wage-earner be placed in such circumstances 
that by skill and thrift he can acquire a certain moderate owner- 
ship, as was already declared by Us, following the footsteps of 
Our Predecessor.’’! The Papal Encyclicals, it is true, defend 
the right of ownership of those who have, but they even more 
emphatically stress the right to the acquisition of property of 
those who have not. It is good for man to own property. It 
affords him a sense of dignity, gives him a feeling of security, 
contributes to his contentment and happiness, protects his rights, 
and guarantees his personal independence. What, then, will 
we say of a system that automatically perpetuates a class de- 
prived of private property and denied a share in the instruments 
of production? That is the kind of system historical capitalism 
has proved to be. It defrauds vast sections of the population of 
an important right which the Holy Father regards as indispen- 
sable to the full realization of individuality and the enrichment of 
life. Small wonder, then, that socialistic propaganda speaks of 
the dispossessed, the disinherited and the defrauded, and sees 
in the existence of such a class the chief reproach of the capital- 
istic régime. Capitalism has turned private ownership into a 
farce and a mockery by making it unattainable for large groups 
of society. It is this distortion of a sacred right that gave rise 
to Proudhon’s awful dictum: ‘La propriété, c’est le vol” 
(Property is theft). If the many are debarred from ownership 
in the prevailing order, this is because some few have far more 
of the goods of the earth than the natural law intended them to 
have; they have in part what should belong to others, and that is 
injustice. The defense of private ownership made by the Popes 
is not a plea for the inviolability and inherent justice of concen- 
trated wealth, but an argument for the extension of private 
property to all the strata of society. Actual capitalism is almost 
as much a frustration of the right of private property as Social- 
ism would be. With good reason Dr. William J. Kerby says in 
criticism of property conditions as they exist under the capitalis- 
tic régime: ‘‘There is something wrong when we argue that every 
man has a natural right to private property, and at the same time 
1 “Quadragesimo Anno,” 
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millions are actually hindered from having any except for daily 
consumption.” A right that cannot be actualized is an illusion, 
and capitalism has rendered the actual possession of property 
illusory for vast minorities of the people. But a system that 
works itself out in such consequences is economically unsound 
and morally unsatisfactory. 

Capitalistic industry by its insistence on production for profit 
and private gain has destroyed the organic character of society 
and given to the economic process an importance that by right 
does not belong to it. Production dominates life. The servant 
has become the master. Society becomes enslaved by the wealth 
which it creates for its use. An isolation of the process of pro- 
duction from the whole purpose of life has taken place, and it 
has become a thing apart, existing for itself. Industry is not 
centered on man and society, as by the nature of things it ought 
to be. The order is inverted, and society exists as an oppor- 
tunity for the making of profit. Such a complete misconception 
of economic activity cannot but be fatal to the organic structure 
of the social body. When a business enterprise expands, it does 
so, not in response to the needs of the community, but for the 
purpose of increasing profits; hence, it invades territory which 
already is adequately served and swallows up the smaller inde- 
pendent business owners. Ultimately this expansion defeats 
its purpose, for in its eagerness for increased profits production 
outruns the needs of consumption or the purchasing power of 
the consumers. Production for profit only, as it exists in the 
capitalistic system, must be replaced by production for social 
need, for only production so conceived can be organically fitted 
into the life of society. 

The disorganization of society resulting from capitalistic pro- 
duction is especially reflected in the present status of labor. 
Though the chief factor in the creation of wealth and accordingly 
most intimately linked to the welfare of society, labor neverthe- 
less is not organically incorporated in the structure of society, 
but only as it were loosely and accidentally connected with so- 
ciety, through the mediation of capital. Labor serves capital 
directly and society only indirectly. Its first function is to pro- 
duce profits for capital, and only by doing this does it fulfill its 
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main task of ministering to the wants of society. It is, there- 
fore, not directly articulated with society, but constitutes an 
adjunct to capital. Naturally this condition lowers the status 
of labor and makes it something extraneous to the social organ- 
ism. Labor is keenly alive to the disadvantages involved in 
such a position, and consequently cannot be sympathetic to- 
wards a social order in which it represents merely a casual and 
subordinate element. The reconstruction of the social order 
will have to make it a point to connect labor directly and or- 
ganically with society and to leave it no longer in the unworthy 
and incongruous position of a mere appendage to capital. When 
this has been realized, labor and capital will truly be partners 
as nature has intended them to be. The Papal Encyclicals en- 
vision this happy state of affairs when they speak of the codpera- 
tion and the common interests of capital and labor. But liber- 
alistic capitalism is moving further away from this goal. 


The Spirit of Capitalism 


From its inception capitalism has manifested a ruthlessness 
and disregard of human values which we would expect only 
among primitive savages or the beasts of the jungle. It has 
converted industry into an arena of strife and a battlefield of 
unparalleled brutality. Business rivalry and competition have 
resorted to methods which even the customs of decent warfare 
condemn. There are few things that have brought more trage- 
dies, greater woe, more crushing misery, and more widespread 
degradation to mankind than capitalism. Let us only remember 
its most pathetic victims, namely, little children, whom it has 
robbed of their birthright of innocent joy and happy play, and 
whose normal development it has irretrievably stunted and 
blighted. The callousness of capitalism can be easily under- 
stood when we reflect that it is born out of a human passion 
which can be restrained only with the greatest difficulty and 
most readily obscures reason and silences conscience. It has its 
origin in cupidity—and that a cupidity which was exalted as 
an important economic force, glorified as a beneficent motive, 
and erected into the most inclusive social virtue. 

Cupidity and greed have always been the curse of man; but 
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before the rise of capitalism they were curbed and held in leash 
either by religious teaching or want of opportunity. When in- 
dustrialism came into power, the otherworldly spirit fostered by 
religion had been replaced by a spirit of worldliness. There re. 
mained no powerful motive to offset the irresistible attraction of 
wealth, and mammon worship held supreme sway. The old 
economic order at the same time broke up, and all external 
restraints on industrial activity and gainful enterprise were re- 
moved. Thus, cupidity could develop without any obstacle. 
No internal inhibition mitigated the driving force of this ele- 
mental passion, no external regulation held it in check. ‘‘Neither 
Church nor guild survived to offer any obstacle to the view that 
headlong wealth was the sovereign for society and for the indi- 
vidual.’’? The new industrialism, however, not only emanci- 
pated the age-old cupidity of man and threw around it a mantle 
of high respectability, but stimulated and intensified it to a 
hitherto unknown degree. Greed was offered rewards and prizes 
as had never been held out before. No longer were there any 
limits to the possibility of gain. Limitless riches beckoned and 
the prospect of gigantic fortunes lashed cupidity to a fury, 
blinding men to all considerations of morality and humaneness. 
The prizes dangled before the eyes of men by the new system 
proved of irresistible fascination, and broke down the morale of 
the best. In the presence of such potentialities of the acquisi- 
tion of untold riches the majority of men became utterly help- 
less. The society that developed out of this spirit has aptly 
been labeled by Mr. R. H. Tawney the ‘‘acquisitive society.’”* 
The cult of Mammonism and the scramble for riches became its 
outstanding characteristics. A halo, valued higher than the 
crown of sanctity, was placed on the brow of the rich man. 

That is capitalism as it actually appears in history. There is 
no exaggeration in what Mr. Walter Rauschenbach writes con- 
cerning its nature and tendencies: ‘‘If it were proposed to invent 
some social system in which covetousness would be deliberately 
fostered and intensified in human nature, what system could be 


2 “The Rise of Modern Industry,” by J. L. Hammond and B. Hammond. Quoted 
from ‘Catholic Teaching and Big Business,’ by the Rev. James MacLoughlin, B.A., 
in The Clergy Review (February, 1934). 

3 “The Acquisitive Society” (New York City). 
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devised which would excel our own for this purpose? Competi- 
tive commerce exalts selfishness to the dignity of a moral prin- 
ciple. It pits men against one another in a gladiatorial game in 
which there is no mercy and in which ninety percent of the com- 
batants finally strew the arena.... It makes men who are the 
gentlest and kindliest of friends and neighbors relentless task- 
masters in their shops and stores, who will drain the strength of 
their men and pay wages on which it is impossible to live.’’* 

From this it appears clearly that both the effects which capi- 
talism has produced, and which we now see around us, and the 
spirit out of which it was born and which in turn it fosters, are 
incompatible with Christian social ideals. At the same time 
this diagnosis of the abuses of capitalism suggests the main lines 
along which the reconstruction of society in a Christian spirit 
must be sought. 


‘ “Christianity and the Social Crisis” (NewYork City). 





“Life’s Common Way” 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


January’s beautiful Feast of the Holy Family may suggest some 
thoughts appropriate for sermons on Saints. Many such 
panegyrics are preached to ordinary congregations of a parish 
and should naturally be colored by this fact. But very many 
Saints attained their Christian perfection ‘‘in Religion,’ and 
not “in the World,’’ and their lives have been naturally colored 
by this second fact. How shall a Saint who lived “‘in Religion’”’ 
be presented to ordinary folk as a model for imitation? How can 
people who live ‘‘in the World’”’ practise counsels of perfection? 
What, in brief, is the real essence of saintly living—an essence 
which, rightly apprehended, may inspire the efforts of plodding, 
homely folk? 

In instituting the Feast of the Holy Family, Pope Leo XIII 
hopefully upheld the picture of holy family life to the ordinary 
people of our parishes. His Encyclical on the Feast is full of 
lovely and helpful counsel to folk whose lot has been cast—not 
always in pleasant places—‘‘in the World.’’ Such people ought 
to be comforted by the recently issued Life of Matt Talbot, a 
notably ‘‘ordinary”’ man who may before long be honored on our 
altars. At any rate, he is a present-day illustration of what can 
be achieved by a poorly educated workingman. Even in his 
case, however, the biographer took care to distinguish the par- 
ticular and frightening penances of his hero from the fundamental 
idea of penance and self-renunciation. 


II 


A brief biography of Matt Talbot was translated into many 
languages. An enlarged Second Edition was published in Dublin 
and New York in 1930. The writer, Sir Joseph A. Glynn, ap- 
pears to have been doubly competent for such a difficult task. 
First of all, his legal training enabled him properly to assess the 
value of testimony. Secondly, his Catholic instinct and knowl- 


edge enabled him to safeguard his readers from too narrow a view 
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of what constitutes holiness. With respect to the first require- 
ment, we find him noting very carefully: ‘‘The author desires 
it to be understood that, unless where he expressly states that the 
Holy See has recognized the truth of miracles or other super- 
natural manifestations referred to in the following pages, he 
claims no credence for them beyond what the available historical 
evidence may warrant.” Secondly, the author guards his 
readers from too narrow a view of what constitutes holiness. 
The biographer notes many of the terrifying austerities practised 
by his hero, and he also points out how successfully that hero 
concealed his mortifications from his friends: ‘‘People who 
thought they knew Matt Talbot intimately were astonished to 
learn after his death of his chains, his fasts, and the various other 
mortifications which he had successfully concealed from the world”’ 
(p. 76). Having described the terrible but hidden austerities, 
the author points out that he does not “‘mean to convey that 
such austerities as were practised by Matt Talbott are essential 
to true sanctity, nor, indeed, that they are the things which in 
Matt Talbot’s life are most worthy of praise and exact imitation. 
A saint has been well described as one who, in order to please 
God, does his ordinary duties extraordinarily well. This defini- 
tion was fulfilled in every respect by Matt Talbot. His life 
shows, apart from his extraordinary penances and long hours of 
prayer, the resistance to temptations, which is the duty of every 
one, and the perfect fulfillment of the simple duties of his daily 
life, which should also be our aim. The motive with which he 
performed these duties made them perfect, and in the end led 
him to the heights of sanctity to which it is given to few to at- 
tain” (p. 77). 

Such cautions and warnings and implicit counsels as these are 
undoubtedly helpful to good people who, living “‘in the World,” 
are perhaps inclined to view with some hopelessness the examples 
of sanctity furnished by the orderly and secluded lives of cloistered 
Saints. But, well expressed though these cautions are, their 
somewhat casual character in a biography may permit readers to 
pass them by without savoring them slowly and adequately. And 
again, they may appear to be rather argumentative exceptions 
to the very model that is set up for only a greatly qualified imita- 
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tion, or as only a vague sort of pattern for admiration. Readers 
may wonder whether, as a whole, the life of Matt Talbot, marvel- 
lous though it unquestionably was, was correctly ordered from a 
wise spiritual standpoint. 

III 

Strangely enough, we get a clearer view of the essence of 
saintliness achievable by ordinary folk, not from the heroic 
figure of the humble day-laborer, Matt Talbot, whose toilsome 
life was lived wholly “in the World,” but rather from the life and 
example of a Saint whose life was passed wholly “in Religion.” 
Both lives belong to our own times, indeed, but the Saint is in- 
comparably more famous than is Matt Talbot. 

In the “‘Novissima Verba” of St. Thérése of Lisieux we find 
her uttering, in her last sickness, an arresting thought: ‘That 
which does me so much good in reflecting upon the Holy Family 
is to conceive it as a life wholly ordinary—not at all like the 
stories that are told which are mere suppositions, as, for example, 
that the Child Jesus after having made birds out of clay breathed 
upon them and made them alive. No. The little Jesus would 
not have performed useless miracles’’ (p. 143). 

Assuredly, there is a double wisdom manifested in these 
simple words. First of all, there is the practical and not at all 
sentimental or “‘flowery’’ view that we ought to conceive the 
life of the Holy Family as ‘‘a life wholly ordinary,’’ and therefore 
imitable and not merely admirable. People who live ‘“‘in the 
World” ought to meditate upon the virtues exhibited by each 
member of the Holy Family—virtues pointed out in the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII, and splendidly imitable in ordinary family life. 
A series of glorious and most practical panegyrics could be 
preached on these homely virtues. Secondly, there is a wise 
implication that we ought not to be looking constantly for 
miraculous powers in the Saints, and that we ought not to rob 
the grand exemplars of holy family-living of the simplicity that 
makes each of the homely trinity of Jesus, Mary, Joseph, an 
intelligible and easily read Book of Eternal Life. 

Where did The Little Flower find her startling view about the 
little Jesus who would not work useless miracles? Was it quite 
an original reflection? If so, she shares here the opinion of the 
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great St. Augustine as quoted by the Abbé Roux in his volume 
of “Thoughts’’: ‘Jesus Christ, says St. Augustine, never per- 
formed a miracle for the sake of performing a miracle.’’ Had 
the Little Flower come somewhere upon the Abbé’s book—and, 
even so, how had this view of St. Augustine so powerfully, so 
attractively, so spontaneously, impressed her mind and lodged 
there so fruitfully? We are perhaps too apt to think of St. 
Thérése as a “child” with “childish” notions. One of her sis- 
ters laughingly called her a “child,’’ and heard the solemn reply: 
“But I am a very old and a very wise child’ (or words to that 
effect). 

What Pope Pius XI has placed before us with emphatic com- 
mendation, and with the aim of elevating it into a practical 
formula for modern saintly living in any state of life, is that way 
of Christian living which St. Thérése called her ‘‘Little Way.” 

One outstanding feature of this Little Way is the Saint’s view 
of the essence of holiness, as that view is recorded in the ‘“‘Novis- 
sima Verba”: ‘‘Holiness does not consist in this or that practice; 
it consists in a disposition of the heart, which makes us always 
humble and little in the hands of God, well aware of our feeble- 
ness, but confident to audacity in the Father’s goodness’’ (p. 
105). Quite a number of things flow from this truly profound 
view of holiness. We have, for instance, the Saint’s comment (on 
a different page and therefore not uttered directly as a comment) 
upon her view that “‘holiness does not consist in this or that 
practice.” Mother Agnes spoke to the Saint “‘of the different 
practices of devotion or of perfection counselled by certain 
spiritual authors who discourage many souls,” and the Saint 
replied: ‘For me, I find nothing in books, with the exception of 
the Gospel. That book suffices me” (p. 4). It was assuredly a 
most comprehensive reply. It is a thought that has been elabo- 
rated in many-volumed commentaries on the Gospels, but most 
elaborately, I suppose, in Father Haggeney’s series of volumes 
of ‘Meditations on St. Matthew’s Gospel.” The preacher of a 
panegyric might well emphasize the fact that piety does not lie in 
any particular practice of devotion, but rather in a heart that is 
trying to love God above all things. 

Again, there is an informing comment upon ‘“‘visions,’’ some- 
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times granted to holy souls and sometimes wrongly desired by 
souls that seek perfection. When our Saint was on her death 
bed, a Sister said to her “that Angels would come at the moment 
of her death to accompany Our Lord, and that she would see them 
all resplendent with light and beauty.”” The Saint replied with 
a humble and very practical wisdom: ‘All these imaginations 
cannot do me any good; I can only nourish myself upon the truth. 
That is the reason why I have never wished to have any visions. 
One can never see, upon earth, Heaven and the Angels as they 
really are. I much prefer to wait for that until after my death” 
(p. 110). A similar reflection was later uttered by the Saint 
from her death bed: “I do not desire to see God upon earth. 
Oh, no! And yet I love Him. I love much the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints, and yet I do not desire to see them. I prefer to 
live by faith” (p. 171). I have italicized the last sentence, be- 
cause we may well fancy that the Saint, a very old and very 
wise child indeed, was probably recalling the impressive words of 
Our Saviour on the same topic: ‘Blessed are they that have not 
seen and have believed’’ (John, xx. 29). 

The virtues practised in an eminent degree by St. Thérése are 
wonderfully imitable by good folk who live “in the World.” 
The convent at Lisieux, like all other convents, was attempting 
in its wholesome atmosphere of piety, in its obedience to authority, 
in its simple tasks performed with religious motives, to reproduce 
the essential features of the Holy Family life at Nazareth. 

The life of the Holy Family at Nazareth was, it is true, a most 
hidden life. Its history can be summed up almost wholly in the 
short sentence telling us that Jesus “‘was subject’’ to His parents. 
Nevertheless, we can picture for ourselves its atmosphere of 
piety, of obedience, of poverty, of mutual love, of toilsome worka- 
day duties performed with perfection alike in motive and in 
minutest detail. Its perfect holiness did not lack the spirit 
of penance, however unnecessary that spirit was for its members. 
One might estimate it summarily in the motto of the boy-saint, 
John Berchmans: Regula mea penitentia mea. At any rate, 
the Scripture is silent concerning any particular austerities. 
True it is that there were no faults to expiate, while the lives of 
the Saints in general were lives that must exemplify the spirit 
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of penance for the sins or faults, large or small, found even in 
saintly lives. And so, as Father Petitot, O.P., reminds us in his 
“St. Teresa of Lisieux—A Spiritual Renascence’’: ‘‘Modern 
spirituality cannot dispense with asceticism or mortification” 
(p. 39). But he had previously remarked that “in the matter 
of asceticism it behooves us to make every allowance for tempera- 
ment and for individual needs’ (p.9). And he accordingly notes 
that “if, by reason of our enfeebled constitutions, watching, 
abstinence, macerations, long fasts are forbidden us, at least let 
us practise the asceticism of littleness. Let us begin with silence; 
master our tongues.... Let us endure in patience the humors, 
the faults of neighbors’”’ (p. 39). 

It may appear (as I have remarked above) rather curious or 
strange that a highly imitable pattern of holiness for the en- 
couragement of people who must “‘live in the World”’ should come 
to us rather from The Little Flower in a cloister than from Matt 
Talbot in the world. Father Petitot, however, has given us a 
volume in which we can find patient and discerning analysis 
of the spirituality of St. Thérése of Lisieux. He declares that 
she created a pattern of holiness that is “‘new’’—“‘new, on account, 
first, of its negative qualities. ... The chief negative character- 
istics of Sceur Thérése’s spirituality are four in number: (1) 
the absence of violent asceticism, of extraordinary or self-im- 
posed mortifications; (2) the absence of any discursive or fixed 
method of meditation or prayer; (3) the absence of extraordinary 
mystical phenomena, visions, ecstasies, etc.; (4) the absence of 
numerous exterior good works”’ (p. xxi). 

Meanwhile, it seems a pity that the Saint of Lisieux should be 
popularly esteemed by good folk as just ‘‘sweet’’ or childishly 
“winning.’’ She was, indeed, always ‘“‘cheerful’’—a virtue de- 
manding in itself much self-discipline at times. On the other 
hand, her pathway towards God was not strewn with flowers 
but with constant mortifications of will and of appetites—morti- 
fications so admirably hidden from sight that even some of the 
Sisters in her own convent could not understand why The Little 
Flower should be considered saintly. She was not at all “‘soft.”’ 
She lived up to the Rule, including that portion of it which pre- 
scribed self-flagellation thrice in the week. She was, if we will 
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have it so, a child in years, in simplicity, in kindly and smiling 
cheerfulness, whilst she was herself suffering keenly through 
undemurring obedience to authority. But her official canoniza- 
tion reminds us that she was meanwhile of heroic stature in the 
eyes of the Catholic Church. And a discerning mind, calculat- 
ing in a Catholic fashion her life and her virtues, will soon correct 
the easy popular mistake that lays too much emphasis on the 
word ‘“‘flower” and fails to assess the immense importance of 
the qualifying word “‘little.”’ 

The “Little Way” of St. Thérése is imitable by all who must 
live ‘“‘in the World.”” This fact could be stressed in our sermons 
on holy living. This paper has accordingly borrowed its title 
from the closing line of the delightful poem by Mother Francis 
d’ Assisi, O.S.U., entitled ““Everyday Saints”’: 


One bade me sing of simpler things 
Than spirit-flights and Angel-wings— 
Of those who tread life’s common ways, 
Who hear unheeded blame and praise. 
“Sing not of Saints who long are dead, 
But sing of humble folk instead.” 


Ah, yes, right glad am I to sing 

Of those who still are winnowing 

The chaff from wheat, and all the while 
They laugh and smile 

And hurry by—I hear their feet. 


They do not know—how can they tell 
That they are saints? But this is done, 
And that; and then—the vesper bell. 


Oh all ye saints of everyday! 

Pray for us as ye pass your way 

To measure ribbon, to crochet lace, 
Up and down the floors to pace; 

In the market, in the home 

Children to mind, to wash and comb. 


Saints-in-the-making! There’s a fire 
Leaps and burns (but not for hire), 
There’s a halo quite unseen 

(Save for eyes that are very keen) 
About the saint of everyday 

Going along life’s common way. 

















Outline for a Catholic Youth Movement 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


Not quite a year ago the writer promised to present a plan for a 
national Catholic Youth Movement in the United States. Since 
that time the situation has become more clarified, and this makes 
it possible to fulfill the promise. The plan herewith offered rests 
on some fundamental principles that should be kept in mind if it 
should be carried out. These principles are: 

I. Nothing that has been built up in parishes as organized 
groups should be torn down or changed without urgent reasons. 
If capable of improvement, things should be improved gradually. 
A beginning should be made by uniting or affiliating groups al- 
ready existing in a diocese. 

II. Existing organizations should be coérdinated under a 
unified central direction—parochial, diocesan, national—in order 
that every field intended to be cultivated may be included in its 
proper place. 

III. Membership in religious societies should be urged with 
membership in social or recreational organizations lest none but 
perhaps material benefits may be achieved. 

IV. Within the provisions stated in the Encyclical ‘“‘On the 
Christian Education of Youth,” civic and neutral.organizations 
may be promoted and utilized, but in such a way as to form 
integral parts of the parish units completely subject to the pastors 
in the matter of direction, leadership, character training, and 
educational activities. 

V. Emphasis placed on special activities or group formations 
should be in proportion to their importance and function. Too much 
stress laid on one feature or groupwill unbalance the whole program. 

VI. The Youth Movement should, as far as possible, con- 
sider and provide for all the needs of youth, spiritual as well as 
material, mental as well as physical, the former having the pre- 
cedence in each case. A certain adaptability to the conditions 


in most parishes should, therefore, be one of its important features. 
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VII. The training of Catholic leaders by Catholics only, 
especially in activities that have moral or religious implications, 
must be insisted upon, and ought to be provided by the dioceses 
in courses or educational institutions. The standards ought to 
be national. This pertains to professional as well as to volunteer 
leadership. 

The following observations are offered for the better under- 
standing of the accompanying plan. The numbers in the text 
correspond to the numbers in the plan and their subdivision. 
Numbers 8, 9, 10 and 11 are not organization steps, but studies 
that ought to precede further organization. In the first five 
numbers, the organization of girls runs parallel with the or- 
ganization of boys, which is considered at present. 

(1) A Catholic Youth Movement should be but one, based 
on a uniform plan covering all the needs and interests of the young 
not provided for at present by the schooland the home. It should 
help the young to conduct themselves as Christians in every re- 
spect, and should constitute an introduction into Catholic man- 
hood and womanhood. As such, it forms a complete and in- 
tegral unit in the exercise of Catholic Action. It can, however, not 
be independent, since its leadership remains with the Hierarchy. 

(2) In the Youth Movement, the Hierarchy acts through an 
Episcopal Committee and the Catholic Youth Bureau already 
established in Washington. This Bureau is well equipped for its 
task, and is capable of development as progress may require. 
It is not an agency for any particular movement or organization, 
nor is it intended to exercise any jurisdiction in the dioceses or 
parishes. Its function is to supply information, give counsel, pro- 
mote the organizing of youth, and perform such pertinent duties 
as the Hierarchy may impose upon it. Should it turn into a pro- 
moting or recruiting agency for anything in particular except 
the Kingdon of God, it must necessarily defeat its own purpose. 

(3-4) The most important factor in the Youth Movement is 
the diocesan office. It represents the Ordinary of the diocese 
and carries out his instructions. This constitutes the youth 
work a phase of Catholic Action in the strict sense of the word. 
The personnel of this office or bureau will consist of the director, 
assistant directors for male and female youth (one for each), 
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clerical help, a board or advisory committee and auxiliary com- 
posed of prominent persons and the parish directors. A trained 
executive secretary promotes and organizes the Youth Movement 
in the parishes, provides trained leadership, arranges such activi- 
ties as cannot well be organized by individual groups (like field- 
days, etc.), provides special material used by many or all, and 
serves as the liaison officer between the local groups and national 
bureau or the different national organizations. The financing of 
the office may also be one of his duties. 

(5) As far as the effectiveness and stability of the Youth 
Movement is concerned, the parish director and his committee or 
auxiliary are of prime importance. Here, too, a division between 
male and female youth should be made. The committee or 
board assists in carrying out the program and, where needed, in 
the conducting of the group. The auxiliary renders financial and 
social aid, and the director maintains contact with the diocesan 
office, relieving the pastor of this burden. 

(6) What follows is not exactly applicable in its entirety to 
boys and girls or young men and young women. The organiza- 
tion of both sexes runs parallel, but the activities differ consider- 
ably. A somewhat different outline for girls will not upset the 
general plan. 

(7) Owing to the great physical, psychical and interest dif- 
ferences in boys and young men, their specific requirements at 
different age periods make a distribution into three different 
groups absolutely necessary. Boys under 10 years are, as a class, 
not yet sufficiently altruistic to form a part of organized leisure- 
time endeavors. 

(A) Juniors, between 10 and 14 years inclusive, are gregarious. 
They like and join anything that provides excitement and enter- 
tainment. They are not strong on educational matters outside 
of the classroom, but often have a real taste for cultural and sport- 
ing activities. Asa whole, they form a very congenial group with 
the same virtues, shortcomings, views, endurance, etc. 

(B) Adolescents between 15 and 18 years are less gregarious. 
They tend to retire from the crowd, and only certain activities 
can hold their interest. Among these are athletic and sporting 
contests, educational and vocational matters, and those interests 
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that are actual just at that period of life. Occasionally they 
make good assistant leaders for the younger boys. However, 
they consider themselves above the juniors, and covet more 
limited companionship and more quiet activities. Nor do they 
resemble the senior group, because they still are strong for club- 
bing and meetings. 

(C) The seniors over 18 years constitute a still more difficult 
problem. Their age is not a clubbing but a mating age. Out- 
side of some occupational and public interests, their cravings are 
principally social. Unless the Youth Movement realizes this 
biological factor, it will fail to reach and influence the normal 
young men living in the families. The neglect of this factor 
is the reason why perhaps 90 percent of our young men’s clubs do 
not function well or engage in undesirable activities. Among 
certain nationalities, young men’s clubs have been complete 
failures. 

(8) Although youth differs at different periods, certain duties 
and obligations accompany all periods. Yet, a changing spirit 
determines the objectives and the means to realize them. One 
group life prepares for the next, until they reach the status and 
associations of manhood. These matters were fully described in 
a former article, and therefore need no repetition.? 

(9) Activities for youth must be based on interests; other- 
wise, the average period of membership in the organization will 
not belong. Interests differ with different groups, although some 
are more or less general and permanent. These may be classified 
as biological, economic, educational, and emotional interests. 
The biological interest centers around health, strength, agility, 
prowess, manliness, and mating. The economic interest mani- 
fests itself in a craving for security and influence, for acquisition 
and the means thereto, and advancement chiefly in material 
things. The educational, including the cultural, interest makes 
the young inquisitive and desirous to find out things—to achieve 
mental acumen and to tower above others, whilst not appearing 
to be different from their companions in appearance and mani- 
festations. Among the emotional interests are a longing for 
happiness, pleasure, well-being, excitement, and religious ex- 
1 THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, XXXIV, pp. 690-691. 
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periences. The emotional interest is very strong in adolescents 
and demands an intelligent cultivation. 

(10) In addition to these important general and permanent 
interests, there are special or accidental interests that grow out of 
a youth’s personality, special inclinations, surroundings, or 
acquaintance. Of this type are, for example, music, certain 
sports, singing, reading, etc. They have their foundation in the 
general interests, but are not found expressed in all, at least not 
in the same intensity. Since these interests are much influenced 
by local and personal conditions, any Youth Movement in- 
tended for all must be comprehensive and elastic enough to be 
adapted to practically all requirements of the youth it is to 
serve. 

(11) In order to hold and benefit youth, the activities pro- 
posed must correspond to their interests. To simplify matters, 
all activities suitable for group action may be grouped into three 
classes: recreation, physical exercises, and educational matters. 
Religion is in a field of its own. The closer examination of these 
three classes will reveal that they cover practically every interest 
that could reasonably be satisfied. Hence, regular meetings con- 
ducted on a three-period plan are at once psychologically sound 
and interesting.? However, regular meetings could not possibly 
cover all desirable activities. There are activities which, if 
engaged in by a few, would leave the others as spectators or un- 
occupied, unless they are deferred for another meeting, time, or 
place. In some cases sections within the group are desirable. 

(12) Distribution of larger groups into sections or smaller 
units must be resorted to whenever there are a number of boys 
having special interests or a desire to pursue special activities. 
Band music, baseball or athletic teams, hobbies or collections, 
first aid or handicrafts, serving at the altar, etc., are activities 
that do not engage all at the same time and do not interest all. 
They, therefore, require additional meetings or separate group- 
ings in different spaces or localities during the regular meeting 
time. 


(B) Adolescents grow more interested in quiet games, for 


2 “Boy Guidance,” Lecture X (Benziger Brothers). 
3? Regarding the selection of activities consult ‘‘Boyleader’s Primer” (Bruce 
Publishing Co.). 
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which provisions must be made. Athletic teams are desirable. 
Vocational guidance and occupational information, either in the 
form of reading, lectures or discussions, are much coveted at this 
age. In this they differ considerably from the Juniors. 

(C) The Seniors will not readily gather in general club meet- 
ings, except in a monthly business or religious meeting with Mass 
and Communion. They will group themselves, will arrange 
their own affairs, and all that is needed is to provide room and 
incentives. 

From this it appears at once why a mere athletic, social, 
scientific, or other special club does not fill the need for the 
majority of youth for any considerable period of time. It also 
explains that to do something for the young means more than a 
decision between this or that particular organization. A Youth 
Movement is not a question of a club, brigade, scout troop, or of 
the Sodality, Holy Name, or Third Order. No single organiza- 
tion, especially a social or recreational unit, will ever reach a 
majority of the young in a parish. The question is how to utilize 
and combine all desirable movements covering different interests 
into one practical organization. Changes from one movement 
to another can hardly be justified in a parish where hundreds 
or thousands of youth do not belong to anything. Scout troops 
can be organized in addition to clubs and vice versa. The 
Brigade, a mass organization with peaceful and cultural aims, 
has affiliated scout troops for the last fifteen years. That this 
is the desire of the Ordinaries cannot be doubted. These dif- 
ferent organizations are not exclusive, although one may be more 
comprehensive than another, and may give more hope for success. 

(13) If a social organization is to benefit its members spiritu- 
ally, it cannot well do so without religious activities. Although 
a religious spirit and religious principles should permeate all, it 
seems to be preferable to promote religious features by means of 
a religious society or order. Its common exercises will be a re- 
minder and aninducement. Ina religious society the adolescents 
and seniors may both be grouped together. Here the practical 
pastoral question arises whether membership in a religious society 
should be made a condition for admission to a social unit, or 
whether the young people should be asked to join the social group 
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first and afterwards be asked to become members of a religious 
society. The second method seems to be preferable, since it 
would facilitate recruiting members that are not religion- 
minded, and it would not limit membership. The religious 
question is, of course, paramount. After all, a pastor does not 
want to socialize the parish but to raise its spiritual values. 
For this reason he looks for spiritual results in parish activities. 
Among the questions he asks are: “Does this organization keep 
my boys in the shadow of the Church? Does it keep them away 
from undesirable companionships? Does it increase atten- 
dance at Mass and Communion? Does it bring public school 
boys to religious instruction? Does it offer contacts which 
will improve family life? Does it render other services to the 
parish and religion?’ In these and similar things the pastor 
is deeply interested. 

(14) The question of an International Union membership 
is not pressing just now. Should the proper time arrive, it will 
have to be decided whether the affiliation should be effected 
along parochial, diocesan, or national lines. The latter two are 
the most practical, and the last one is the most common. 

After having given a plan and outlined its foundation, a con- 
sideration of the cost of the structure to be superimposed is quite 
in order. Since recent events seem to indicate that the dioceses 
are willing to pay the bill for diocesan organization, the means 
to finance the parish groups remains for discussion. Naturally, 
the expenses vary according to the national organization selected 
and what is to be provided. The least expensive are private 
parish organizations affiliated to the diocesan Youth Move- 
ment. Organizations for boys are perhaps more expensive than 
those for adolescents, and the senior groups might be made self- 
supporting. The most expensive are clubs with special build- 
ings and professional leadership, without which they cannot 
flourish; but where these can be financed, they are to be recom- 
mended. Among the national agencies for boys, some render 
their services free or at small cost; others are very expensive. 
The public financing undertaken by the national organization is 
used exclusively for administrative purposes, and does not aid 
the parish or the boy; in many cases the parish has to provide 
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the financing. After people have given liberally to public drives 
promoted by the best publicity men in the world, Catholics are 
not much inclined to finance parochial groups. This is not as it 
should be, but what can be done about it? It certainly makes 
an extensive Catholic Youth Movement practically impossible, 
and removes all competition with the secular agencies. It would 
be a pity if the charitable youth organizations should cease to 
exist for lack of the support of those who should be most interested 
in them. The vast majority of our boys are comparatively poor, 
and the poorer parishes have often the largest number of children. 

Whenever the introduction of a non-Catholic youth organiza- 
tion is contemplated, certain precautions must be taken, espe- 
cially in our country. First of all, this may be done as a matter of 
expediency only. Secondly, the units of such organizations must 
be affiliated, not directly with the neutral national headquarters, 
but with the National Catholic Youth Bureau through the dioce- 
san offices. This would create but one connecting link that 
could be easily severed in case of trouble without endangering 
the whole structure erected; at the same time, it would furnish 
a powerful means of exercising control in so far as Catholic youth 
is concerned. Any other arrangement would seem to be futile. 
In this connection, it is most appropriate to recall some words 
which were written by Pope Pius XI to the International Union 
of Women’s Organizations: “To preserve your truly Catholic 
character . . . it is essential that the component leagues do not 
affiliate with neutral associations.... The church has issued 
pronouncement on this subject. It disapproves of these neutral 
associations.... In instances wherein individual collaboration 
(not membership) appears desirable or necessary . . . the matter 
should be referred to the Episcopate.’’ The precautions suggested 
conform with this pronouncement. 

In concluding it may be asked: ‘“‘Has the time arrived to 
organize a Catholic Youth Movement?” It seems that 10 years 
ago would have been a better time. At present, generally speak- 
ing, no serious desire for it is manifested. Much more considera- 
tion must be given to the problems involved before a demand is 
created. However, a fair trial should not be denied any accept- 
able plan for helping our youth. 











Magnalia Dei: Sermons and Nature Study 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


Not very long since I received a letter from a very dear friend, 
a good pastor (I believe he is the local dean), who is doing ex- 
cellent work in one of the most important cities of New York 
State. His letter caught my attention and held my interest 
much more than most of my correspondence does. In it he 
suggested that he had recently been trying the effect of intro- 
ducing some of the results of simple nature study into his ser- 
mons; he had found that it worked very well, and that people 
paid more attention and seemed to take more away from the 
discourse than they did from the conventional sermon. He 
suggested that I might perhaps write a book that would supply 
material of this kind for sermon purposes. I may say that there 
is so much already in my hands to do that, much as I should like 
to take this suggestion, it is practically impossible for me to do it 
to anything like the extent that would make the information 
really of value for those who are composing sermons. What he 
says, however, is so pertinent, and he himself is such a thor- 
oughly practical man, that I feel sure that there must be a very 
valuable resource, for young priests particularly, in his sugges- 
tion. The study of biology, for example, has become so fashion- 
able that very probably many young priests already know many 
details of information that might be of service in their sermons 
if they appreciated the treasure that they possess in this regard. 

This article is being written, then, only to call attention to 
certain phases of scientific knowledge that most students possess 
and to its possible usefulness for sermon purposes. My clerical 
friend wrote: ‘In a little sermon last spring I examined a leaf, 
explained its formation and set forth its functions. I drewa 
very short comparison between the omnipotent power of God, 
as evidenced in the leaf, and the loftiest works of man. I no- 
ticed the close attention of the hearers, and many spoke to me 


afterwards of the talk. I preached the same thing in six or seven 
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places at the Forty Hours, always with the same results. Then 
I thought that comparisons of this kind and proper explanations 
of principles of real science might be put into book form free 
from too much technicality, and thus be made available for 
priests in the preparation of sermons. At least, it would be a 
means of getting away from the old stereotyped, dry-as-dust 
material and a splendid means to keep people awake. I be- 
lieve the truths of religion could be forcibly driven home and 
great good done in this way.” 

I think there is no doubt that my friend, the dean, has hit 
upon an excellent auxiliary source for sermon material that 
could be worked up without much special effort. Besides being 
very impressive, the introduction of such matter would make 
people realize, better than any amount of argumentation, that 
there is no conflict between science and religion. Such material 
taken from scientific books, especially from what is called nature 
study, would particularly impress upon people that, so far from 
there being any incompatibility between the principles of religion 
and science, on the contrary these two great disciplines of the 
human mind confirm and corroborate each other very strikingly. 

I think that the example of the leaf which he has taken as an 
instance is very well chosen. The leaves are familiar to every- 
one, and yet we have a whole storehouse of information that the 
average person hardly ever stops to realize. Although they are 
almost infinite in variety, every special form and every modifica- 
tion of aleaf hasa particular purpose. The leaves with serrated 
edges and especially those with slight curlings at the edges retain 
moisture much better than those with straight edges, while the 
smooth glossy leaves with abrupt edges which shed water so 
thoroughly usually grow under conditions where there is an 
abundance of moisture at the roots (as in swamps), and there is 
no need of their gathering and retaining moisture from the air. 

Every leaf contains that mysterious substance, chlorophyll, 
closely resembling the hemoglobin or iron compound in our own 
blood which enables us and also the animals to obtain oxygen 
in our lungs and carry it to every part of the body, and yet give 
it up to the tissues that need it. The chlorophyll bodies (like 
the red corpuscles) contain organic iron, which is one reason why 
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green vegetables are so valuable for pale people, since they often 
need organic iron. The leaves themselves build up starchy ma- 
terial, represent almost a sugar factory, and are the digestive and 
respiratory apparatus of the plants and trees (that is, their 
stomachs and lungs). We do not usually associate the idea of 
beauty with stomach and lungs, and yet the leaves are marvel- 
lously beautiful and constitute indeed the principal part of the 
beauty of the trees with regard to which so many poets have 
gone into ecstasies. The leaves of every species of tree are 
quite distinct, but even the separate leaves on any one tree have 
a marvellous individuality that shows how very well nature can 
keep from repeating herself and yet always follow a certain 
model. Individuality is the great characteristic of nature. No 
two human beings are alike, and practically no two leaves are 
alike. We all have a place in the universe that is ours, and that 
no one else can fill. Lincoln once said that the Lord must have 
loved the common people, because He made so many of them; 
and still more might it be said that the Lord loves individuality 
since He has made this a characteristic of His creation. 

There are ever so many other features of natural objects that 
can be treated the same way. The roots of plants and trees 
grow beneath the surface, and, though they are often deep in 
the darkness of the earth, know how to find their way around 
stones and other objects in the ground that might prevent their 
growth. They seem so ready to bend round thus that it be- 
comes almost incredible to note how they can, as they grow 
older, lift up large slabs from the sidewalk or move large rocks 
and how in the course of years they will displace almost any- 
thing that gets in their way. They go seeking for water in dry 
places and the roots of the alfalfa have been known to go down 
one hundred feet or more to find moisture needed for the 
plant above. The roots are as valuable to the tree as the 
leaves, but they share none of the external beauty; their life is 
grubby and out of the light of day, but their duty is performed 
quite as faithfully as that of the leaf. 

When they come to die in the Fall, the leaves take on the 
colors of the rainbow and are wonderfully beautiful. I have 
just been riding on a railroad over the mountains where the 
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trees were a riot of color and of a beauty that we usually do not 
associate with death. It would remind one of the beauties 
evoked by the setting sun. No theory of evolution explains in 
the slightest degree the occurrence of such beauty. It un- 
doubtedly gives pleasure and was meant to do so. Human be- 
ings are so constituted that they can appreciate this beauty, and 
it was intended that there should be such appreciation. Nature 
is not merely useful, but is eminently beautiful. It ‘‘carries off 
every point,” as Horace said, and “‘mixes the useful with the 
beautiful.” It is the utilities that are appealed to by the evolu- 
tionists, who however have no explanation of the reason why 
things are beautiful. How pretty are the shells of the shell-fish, 
how lovely the fur of the fur-bearing animals! And the lowlier 
they are, the more beauty there is in their coats. It is not alone 
the lilies of the field, but ever so many other things that are 
beautiful, and there is no explanation for it except that there is 
a Creator to whom the true and the good and the beautiful are 
essential parts of His being, and are thus inevitably to be found 
in His creatures. The humblest creatures reflect in some way 
His characteristics. 

Another reason for urging the use of such material from nature 
study in sermons is that the Lord Himself employed references 
of this kind rather freely in His instructions, and He is the Master 
and the Great Preacher. He spoke of the lilies of the field, and 
how they labor not, nor do they spin, and yet they are beauti- 
fully clothed. He told of the birds of the air who reap not, nor 
do they sow, and yet their Heavenly Father cares for them. 
It was He who reminded the people that men gather not grapes 
from thorns nor figs from thistles—any more, one might say, 
than one would find maple leaves on an oak tree or oak leaves on 
abay. He called attention to the fact that the foxes have their 
burrows and the birds and the beasts have their homes, though 
the Son of Man had not whereon to lay His head. He had a 
particular love for trees, for he told us that the mustard seed, 
the smallest of all seeds, grew into a broad spreading tree, to 
which he compared His Church, because it is large enough to 
gather the birds into its branches. Men, like trees, are to be 
known by their fruit, and those that do not bear good fruit are 
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fit only to be gathered up and cast into the fire. The tare among 
the wheat and the cockle are striking figures of the inevitable 
mixture of good and evil—but then why go on since all this is 
so familiar to my readers? 

If after the striking illustrations afforded by the Scriptures 
themselves, we needed an example in the modern history of the 
Church to encourage references to natural history, the most 
striking would undoubtedly be that of the wonderful preacher 
whose sermons were so prolific of conversions, St. Francis de 
Sales. Somewhere in my memory there is a dim recollection of 
the fact that only a few people came to hear him at the beginning, 
but thousands crowded to his pulpit later on, and the fruit of 
conversions was simply astounding. Anyone who will read his 
works as we have them will find that they are full of references 
to nature study or at least (if there should be any unfortunate 
innuendo attaching to that word because of its over-frequent use 
in recent years) close observation of nature. He has much to 
say of the birds and their habits, of the insects and the animals, 
and from all of these he draws lessons that are very precious. 
There is nothing so calculated to interest people as to give them 
information with regard to the things with which they are famil- 
iar and then to draw lessons from this information. This will 
make great truths, which in themselves are extremely difficult 
to understand, much more intelligible or at least much less in- 
comprehensible than they were before. St. Francis de Sales’ 
unerring spiritual sense led him to this very naturally, and the 
success of his sermons show us not only the human wisdom of 
this habit of his, but also the blessing of God and the super- 
natural power that goes with it. 

The Angelic Doctor, whose centenary has brought him so 
close to us again, has many very quotable passages in which he 
shows how well he knew the science of his time and could use it 
to illustrate and corroborate the teaching of Christianity. He 
deprecates rather emphatically all railing at scientific knowl- 
edge, and quotes St. Augustine’s famous passage in which the 
great Father of the Church declares that it is “to the ruin of 
those whose salvation is our care, if they (church writers and 
preachers) are scorned and contemned as unlearned men.” 
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St. Thomas himself suggests that those things “which philoso- 
phers have commonly held (and philosophers in his day meant 
natural philosophers) should not be asserted as dogmas of faith, 
although at times they may be produced under the names of the 
philosophers, nor denied as contrary to the Faith so as to give oc- 
casion to the wise of the world of contemning the teaching of the 
Faith.” Manifestly he believed in thoroughgoing familiarity 
with the current teachings of scientists and the use of such ma- 
terial for the illustration of the Faith; and above allsoasto make 
it clear that those who were engaged in teaching the Faith were 
not only aware of the scholarly work of their generation but had 
digested it so that they knew how to employ it to make 
thoughts with regard to faith clearer than they would otherwise be. 
In another passage he reminded his readers that Peter in his 
Epistle does not say ‘‘ready ever to prove” but “‘to satisfy,”’ 
that is, to make reasonably clear and to show how it fits in with 
the knowledge of the day. 

All those who have had much to do with the things of another 
world than ours, and have tried to express the thoughts that 
come to them with regard to the supernatural, have always had 
recourse to the help that could be secured from intimate knowl- 
edge of the things of nature. Dante is the striking example of 
this. He is full of nature study. Actually he knew the sciences 
of his day better than any poet of our day knows modern sci- 
ence. He was well acquainted with the astronomy of his time, 
and constantly refers to it. He knows the habits of birds and 
animals and drew some very illuminating figures from them. 
Strange as it may seem, he knew the habits of ants, and the way 
in which they communicate with each other, ever so much better 
than his contemporaries are supposed to have known them and 
he has drawn one striking simile from that knowledge. He 
talks about the bees and the wasps just as a modern naturalist 
would. He knew the phosphorescence of the ocean and the 
appearances oi clouds and the trees, and uses that knowledge 
with an assurance which is very striking, but manifestly not with 
the idea of making any display of erudition but to bring home 
to his readers the meaning of ideas not otherwise clear. 

(To be concluded) 





Again the Doctrine of Hell 
By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


In the October issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL Rg- 
view the Rev. Dr. John O’Brien takes issue with the ideas of the 
eternity and of the reality of the fire of hell embodied and de- 
fended in my article of the September number. From the title 
of Dr. O’Brien’s paper, ‘“Father Connell’s Ideas of Hell,’’ one 
might infer that the doctrines I champion are merely my per- 
sonal convictions. Let me, therefore, state once for all that I 
disclaim any originality in this matter; I am only expounding 
the common teaching of the Catholic Church. 

In this paper my plan is: first, to comment on a few particular 
points in Dr. O’Brien’s article; secondly, to examine his objec- 
tions to what I upheld regarding the mitigation of the punish- 
ments of the reprobate and the reality of hell-fire; finally, to 
discuss the doctrine of the Catholic Church concerning the eter- 
nal duration of the unhappy lot of the damned. 

First, Dr. O’Brien says of a reference I made to n. 457 in 
Denzinger’s “‘Enchiridion’’: “‘My edition of Denzinger says noth- 
ing about the present matter in that place.’’ The reason why 
Dr. O’Brien cannot find this ‘‘unverifiable quotation,’’ as he 
calls it, is because he has one of the older editions of Denzinger. 
The more modern editions contain under n. 457 the Decree of 
Innocent IV to which I referred, and which reads: “Si quis autem 
absque pcenitentia in peccato mortali decedit, hic procul dubio 
eterne gehenne ardoribus perpetuo cruciatur.”’ 

Secondly, I suggest that in adducing the testimony of an au- 
thor, Dr. O’Brien should designate exactly the passage to which 
he refers. To assert simply, ‘St. Augustine says’ or ‘‘St. 
Thomas says,”’ especially in a discussion of a scientific character, 
multiplies difficulties for readers who wish to study the question 
thoroughly. Moreover, it tends to favor inexactness. 

Thirdly, I deeply regret Dr. O’Brien’s statement: ‘‘We may 
insist all we please on an eternal hell of material fire and tor- 
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ments, but anyone who is acquainted with the modern mind 
knows that intelligent Catholics, as well as outsiders, will no 
longer accept such a teaching.” For, in general, it is not good 
form in a controversy to denounce one’s opponents as stupid; 
and in the present instance the imputation is especially inap- 
propriate, in that it means that anyone who holds what is un- 
doubtedly—to put it mildly—the much more common Catholic 
view concerning the punishment of hell is rated by Dr. O’Brien 
as an unintelligent person, whether he be of the clergy or of 
the laity, whether he be priest, bishop, cardinal or Pope. 
Such a sweeping denunciation by a Catholic priest is indeed 
amazing. 

Fourthly, in Dr. O’Brien’s former article, in the HomILetic 
for June, he asserted that the milder view (that the fire of hell is 
to be understood metaphorically) has many champions today. 
In my September article I wrote: ‘I should like to know who 
are some of the many champions of the milder view at the pres- 
ent day, and what standing they possess as Catholic theological 
authorities.’ As Dr. O’Brien made no reply on this point in his 
October article, I now repeat my request for the names—with 
exact citations—of some of these modern protagonists of a merely 
metaphorical hell-fire. 

In his second paper Dr. O’Brien adduces nine authorities in 
support of his theory that eventually the punishments of the 
reprobate (at least, the pena sensus) will be mitigated, and as- 
serts that each of these authorities would be worth a whole army 
of writers who have been copying one another down the ages 
(presumably the theologians I cited). One naturally infers that ~ 
Dr. O’Brien’s nine authorities are in good standing as exponents 
of Catholic theology, and that their writings unequivocally favor 
the mitigation theory. They are: St. Augustine, St. John” 
Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, Prudentius, Petavius, Abbé 
Emery, Mark of Ephesus, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus. 
Let us examine the views of each on this question. 

I do not know to what passage of St. Augustine Dr. O’Brien 
had reference, but I know that in De Civitate Dei (lib. XXI, c. 24, 
n.3; Migne, P.L., XLI, 739), after expounding the theory of 
mitigation, the Saint says: ‘‘I do not oppose it; but neither do 
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I on that account uphold it.”’? In the face of this clear testimony 
how can Augustine be named as an advocate of the mitigation 
theory? 

The passage from St. John Chrysostom usually cited in favor 
of the mitigation view is found in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians (Migne, P.G., LXII, 203). It is 
simply an exhortation to the faithful to pray for all the dead, 
even the worst sinners. Certainly, this cannot be regarded as 
a clear assertion that the damned can be helped by prayer; the 
more patent sense is that we should despair of no one’s salvation. 

St. John Damascene has been sometimes said to have been a 
mitigationist because of some passages in the discourse, ‘‘De Eis 
Qui in Fide Dormierunt,”’ found in the older collections of his 
writings (Migne, P.G., XCV, 247). But, unhappily for Dr. 
O’Brien, all patristic scholars in modern times admit that this 
discourse was not written by St. John Damascene at all (Barden- 
hewer-Shahan, ‘‘Patrology,”’ p. 585)! 

Petavius, far from supporting the mitigation theory, argued 
for the opposite doctrine, on the score that the Church does not 
pray for the damned, which she certainly would do if their pains 
could be appeased. The only favor he manifests towards the 
idea of mitigation is to say that it should not be rashly rejected as 
absurd (De Angelis, lib. III, c. 8,n. 18). Sucha statement hardly 
justifies Dr. O’Brien in counting Petavius among his champions. 

Mark of Ephesus—many of my readers will be surprised at 
this—was not a Catholic, but a prelate of the Greek schismatic 
church, and vehemently hostile to Catholicism. At the Coun- 
cil of Florence he strove to demonstrate from the Greek Fathers 
various doctrines opposed to the Catholic Faith—for example, 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone, the 
necessity of the epiclesis for the eucharistic consecration. It is 
but natural that he should have found another occasion for the 
same course of action in the mitigation theory [Dict. de Théologie 
IX(2), 1968 sq.]. If Dr. O’Brien is going to substantiate his 
views by such authorities, he should not neglect Calvin, who 
cast doubt on the reality of hell-fire (Institutiones Christiane, 
lib. III, c. 25). 


1 “Quod quidem non ideo confirmo, quoniam non resisto.”’ 
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As I stated previously (THz HomILetic AND PASTORAL RE- 
view, September, 1934, p. 1253), St. Thomas held that the 
damned are punished less severely from the very beginning than 
they strictly deserve, and Scotus held that those who die with 
both mortal and venial sins are punished for these latter only 
temporarily, so that with the completion of this retribution, their 
sufferings actually become less. But the mitigation theory to 
which I took exception is that which holds that after a period, 
through God’s mercy, there will be a substantial alleviation of at 
least the pena sensus, so that hell will become considerably less 
uncomfortable for the condemned soul, as Mr. Lunn states. If 
Dr. O’Brien can find this mitigation theory advocated by either 
St. Thomas or by Scotus, and will inform us exactly where in 
their writings it can be found, he will win great fame in the theo- 
logical world. 

The two remaining authorities—Prudentius and Abbé Emery 
—I concede without objection to Dr. O’Brien.? But in view of 
what has been said in the preceding paragraph, Dr. O’Brien’s 
list of authorities appears much less formidable, and objection 
can be taken to his assertion: “‘We have cited some much more 
prominent theologians [than those named by Father Connell] 
who hold the contrary view.”” If the passages of Dr. O’Brien’s 
authorities I evaluated in the preceding paragraph are not those 
to which he refers, I shall be glad to be apprised of the exact 
passages in which these authorities defend the theory of mitigation. 

Dr. O’Brien also finds in several authorities the confirmation 
of his views concerning the reality of hell-fire. He quotes St. 
Jerome to the effect that the majority of interpreters in his day 
understood the fire of hell to refer to the torments of conscience.*® 
But Dr. O’Brien does not mention that in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (Migne, P.L., XXVI, 522) St. 


ce 


Jerome calls the metaphorical interpretation of hell-fire “‘a 


? Prudentius was a poet of the fourth century, and in one of his poems expressed 
the view that the punishments of hell cease during the festival of Easter (Migne, 
P.L., LUX, 827). Perhaps he was using the well-known poetic license on this oc- 
casion. At any rate, if we are going to have poet against poet in this theological dis- 
cussion on hell, I shall choose Dante as my authority. 

’ This passage of St. Jerome reads: “Ignis qui non exstinguitur a plerisque con- 
scientia accipitur peccatorum” (Jn Isaiam, lib. XVII, c. 66, n. 24; Migne, P.L., 
Of course, plerisque could mean ‘“‘very many” as well as “‘the major- 
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fraudulent snare’ (decipulas fraudulentas). Dr. O’Brien tells 
us that St. Augustine spoke of this matter as a controverted 
question; but St. Augustine’s own view is quite unequivocally 
expressed in De Civitate Det (KXI, 10; Migne, P.L., XLI, 725): 
“‘Gehenna illa. . .corporeus ignis erit.’” Then the Saint goes on 
to say that this corporeal fire will torment the demons, “spiritus 
sine corporibus.”’ In the preceding paragraph the Saint proposes 
a solution to the question how corporeal fire can affect a spirit. 

Dr. O’Brien also quotes Billuart for the principle that when- 
ever ‘‘fire’’ in Scripture cannot be understood literally without 
unsuitability, it should be interpreted metaphorically. But 
lest any one should think that Billuart himself applied this prin- 
ciple to the fire of hell, as Dr. O’Brien does, let me state that the 
great Dominican theologian asserted that the doctrine that the 
fire of hell is material and corporeal, while not de fide, must cer- 
tainly be held by Catholics (vol. II, diss. vi, a. 3). 

Space does not permit a discussion of the other authorities ad- 
duced by Dr. O’Brien, yet, anyone who impartially and thor- 
oughly studies the full text and context of the pertinent passages 
of their writings—as given, for example, in the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie, V(2), col. 2201 sq.—will undoubtedly conclude that, 
in the case of the majority of these writers, there is absolutely 
no justification for adducing them as opponents of the reality 
of hell-fire. Indeed, one will clearly see from such a study how 
unfortunate, from the standpoint of scholarship, is Dr. O’Brien’s 
habit of citing a list of authorities without a single reference or 
quotation. 

Dr. O’Brien says: ‘‘Father Connell has cited a decision of the 
Sacred Penitentiary of April 30, 1890, to show that we must hold 
that there is material fire in hell; but he passes over the facts 
that the decision in question was not doctrinal but disciplinary, 
etc.” For the sake of exactness, let me state that I quoted this 
decision as an argument that there is real fire in hell, and ex- 
plicitly asserted that Catholics are, strictly speaking, not obliged 
to believe that this fire is material. Furthermore, I clearly stated 
that this decision was disciplinary, not doctrinal. Anyone can 
read these statements in my article in the September HomiLetic 
(pages 1258 and 1259). 
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Dr. O’Brien continues: ‘‘(Father Connell passes over the fact) 
that it was issued in response to a particular place and situation, 
and not for the Church at large.’ The obvious implication is 
that this Decree entails the obligation to believe in the reality of 
hell-fire only for the people of Mantua, or only for those who wish 
to receive the Sacrament of Penance in Mantua. This reply of 
the Penitentiary, sent to a priest of Mantua, prescribed that peni- 
tents who admit only metaphorical, not real, fire in hell are not 
to be absolved (Ojetti, ‘Synopsis Rerum Moralium et Juris 
Pontificii,”” col. 2341). 

Now, from the mere fact that a decision of the Holy See is a re- 
sponse to a particular individual it does not necessarily follow 
that its authoritative binding power is limited to that individual 
or to the locality in which he resides, for decisions of this nature 
may be equivalently general (Maroto, ‘‘Institutiones Juris Cano- 
nici,” I, 415). However, if we grant that the Mantuan decision 
per se had only a particular scope, even in this supposition it pro- 
vides a positive and potent motive for every Catholic throughout 
the world to believe in the reality of hell-fire. A Roman Con- 
gregation or Tribunal would not oblige the Catholics of a certain 
region to believe a specified doctrine unless the members of that 
Congregation or Tribunal were convinced that the doctrine in 
question is certain and the opposite view devoid of all probability. 
Hence, the Mantuan decision is lawfully adduced as a forcible 
argument in support of the reality of hell-fire and of the obliga- 
tion of all Catholics to believe that doctrine, for it adds the au- 
thority of an Apostolic Tribunal to the already existing common 


‘ consent of Catholic theologians. It is not indeed an infallible de- 


cision, for it does not entail the obligation of divine faith or of ec- 
clesiastical faith, but per se it exacts, as regards its doctrinal ele- 
ment, the internal acceptance known as religious assent (Den- 
zinger, nn. 1684, 2008; Maroto, op. cit., I, 417-418). 

Is it not a basic principle of Catholicism that all Catholics are 
bound to believe the very same doctrines? Yet, in Dr. O’Brien’s 
interpretation of the Mantuan Decree certain members of the 
Church are obliged by a Tribunal of the Holy See to render inter- 
nal assent to a doctrine connected with the public deposit of faith, 
while at the same time the other members of the Church are per- 
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fectly free to believe the very opposite. In this supposition, a 
Catholic living in Genoa or in New York City may believe that 
the fire of hell is merely metaphorical. But if he visits Mantua 
(or, at least, if he wishes to receive the Sacrament of Penance 
there), he must force his intellect to hold that the fire of hell is 
real (a doctrine which is blasphemous, according to Dr. O’Brien). 
However, as soon as he gets beyond the borders of Mantua on 
his way home (or perhaps, as soon as he leaves the confessional), 
he can again join the ranks of Dr. O’Brien’s “‘intelligent’’ people, 
and hold that the fire of hell is not real! Bucceroni, in his ‘‘Casus 
Conscientie”’ (1903), p. 25, treats of a penitent who refuses to 
admit the reality of hell-fire. He holds that such a person must 
be refused absolution, without any qualification as to where he 
goes to confession. 

Dr. O’Brien reminds us that the Decisions of the Congregations 
may be recalled or reversed, as in the case of books consigned to 
the Index. Quite true—but they bind until they are revoked. The 
present decision has not been revoked. 

The words of our present Holy Father are quite appropriate: 
“The faithful ought to show due obedience, not only when the 
Church defines something with solemn judgment, but also, in 
proper proportion, when by the Constitutions and Decrees of 
the Holy See opinions are proscribed and condemned as danger- 
ous or distorted. ... It is quite foreign to everyone bearing the 
name of Christian to trust his own mental powers with such 
pride as to agree only with those things which he can examine 
from their inner nature, and to imagine that the Church, sent by 
God to teach and guide all nations, is not conversant with present 
affairs and circumstances, or even that they must obey only in 
those matters which she has decreed by means of solemn defini- 
tions, as though her other decisions might be presumed to be false”’ 
(Casts Connubii, trans. in Catholic Mind, January 22, 1931, p. 55). 

Dr. O’Brien objects that a literal interpretation of the fire of 
hell postulates an eternal chain of miracles. Perhaps so, but 
the literal interpretation of the words, “This is My Body,”’ also 
postulates tremendous miraculous interventions, and yet the 
Church has never considered that fact a deterrent to accepting 
those words literally. 
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Dr. O’Brien says that it is blasphemous to hold that God will 
punish with real fire for all eternity His weak, erring creatures. 
In other words, the Decree of 1890 obliged Catholics to believe 
something blasphemous. Moreover, if it is blasphemous to 
hold the eternity of the pena sensus, it is still more blasphemous 
to hold the eternity of the graver pena damni —in other words, 
the Catholic doctrine of the eternity of hell’s punishments is 
blasphemous under every aspect. 

Now, as to the eternity of the punishments of hell, I contend 
that the doctrine that those who die in actual mortal sin are 
punished for all eternity with a twofold punishment—pena 
damni, or grief at being separated from God, and pena sensus, 
or suffering inflicted by some exterior agent—is a doctrine that 
must be believed by all Catholics, because it is taught by the 
Church’s ordinary and universal magisterium. 

The Church’s ordinary and universal magisterium is the teach- 
ing office which she exercises day after day and year after year 
by instructing the faithful throughout the world in the truths of 
Christianity. It is the voice of the Catholic episcopate, the 
official teachers of Christ’s Kingdom under the headship of the 
Roman Pontiff, proclaiming unanimously and unhesitatingly to 
their flocks that some doctrine is contained in revelation or is 
intimately connected with revelation. This magistertum func- 
tions directly through sermons, pastoral letters, etc., of the bish- 
ops, and especially through non-infallible declarations of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Indirectly it may reveal itself in many ways 
—for example, in sermons and instructions preached by priests, 
in catechisms, in liturgical prayers and customs, etc. (Van Noort, 
“De Fontibus Revelationis,” n. 207 sq.). For these doctrinal 
expositions, even though their authors are not bishops, come 
under the jurisdiction of the bishops; so that when they con- 
sistently and commonly teach some doctrine as an article of 
Catholic faith, it is in reality the bishops who are teaching it, by 
permission and approbation. The Fathers also are accredited 
witnesses of the ordinary magisterium. Many of them were 
bishops or Popes; all were approved by the Church. 

Now, when the various exponents and witnesses of this ordi- 
nary magisterium throughout the entire Catholic world agree 
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with at least moral unanimity—especially if this agreement lasts 
a number of centuries—that a certain doctrine is an article of 
Catholic faith, we have the same infallible assurance that it is 
an article as if it were the object of a solemn and definitive pro- 
nouncement of Pope or of @cumenical Council. 

Lest it be imagined that this principle is my own invention, 
or a wily plan foisted on unsuspecting Catholics by what Dr, 
O’Brien calls ‘‘the garbling of theologians,” let me quote the 
terse, authoritative declaration of the Vatican Council (Den- 
zinger, n. 1792), now incorporated in the Code of Canon Law 
_y(Canon 1323): ‘With divine and catholic faith all those things 
are to be believed which are contained in the word of God, either 
written (z.e., Scripture) or handed down (i.e., Tradition), and are 
proposed by the Church to be believed as divinely revealed, either 
by a solemn judgment or by the ordinary and universal magiste- 
rium.” 

Strange to say, though in my previous article I designated 
this principle of the infallible teaching authority of the ordinary 
and universal magisterium as a basic principle in this discussion, 
Dr. O’Brien entirely ignored my statement. His whole argu- 
ment against me in this matter is that the papal and conciliar 
Decrees I cited are not infallible pronouncements, and therefore 
have no value towards proving the eternity of the punishments 
of hell. Of course, I gave these citations merely as a few expo- 
sitions of the Church’s ordinary magisterium.* Many other 
proofs are available. 

Numerous passages from the writings of the Fathers attest 
that from the very beginning the Church has taught as a matter 
of divine faith the eternity of the punishments reserved for the 
reprobate. Among others, we can mention St. Clement, Pope 
and Martyr (Ad Corinth., X, n.7), St. Cyprian (Epist. viii, n. 2), 
St. Athanasius (Epist. iv ad Serap.), St. John Chrysostom (Hom- 
tla xi in I Cor.), St. Leo (Sermo ix, De Collectis), St. Irenzus 
(Adv. Her., lib. IV, c. 28,n.2). Origen and a few lesser writers 
did indeed deny the eternity of hell’s punishments; but the 


4 I did indeed state that the Decree of the Fourth Lateran Council (Denzinger, n. 
429) is infallible; and Dr. O’Brien’s arguments have not altered my opinion. How- 
ever, we can abstract from this question, since the ordinary and universal magisterium 
is an adequate criterion of the divine character of the doctrine under consideration. 
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vehement protests they drew forth from the other writers, who 
did not hesitate to charge them with heresy, clearly indicate that 
the teaching Church unequivocally upheld the eternal duration 
of the punishment of theré probate. Anyone who wishes to 
study the patristic argument more deeply can find more than 
150 references to the eternity of the pains of hell in the writings 
of the Latin Fathers, listed in the third volume of the Index of 
Migne’s “‘Patrology,”’ col. 246. 

The Fathers also proposed as the teaching of the Church the 
doctrine that, besides the grief endured by the damned because 
of their final separation from God, they will also experience other 
eternal torments. They enlarge especially on the bodily punish- 
ments which the reprobate will endure after the general resur- 
rection. Thus, St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei, c. 9, in Migne, 
P.L., XLI, 723), St. Bede (Migne, P.L., XCII, 777), and St. 
Basil in the awe-inspiring sermon that appears in the Second 
Nocturn of the Fifth Sunday of November. Many other testi- 
monies of this nature are cited in Migne’s Index. 

The Scholastics coined terms—paena damni and pena sensus— 
to express the two species of punishment propounded by the 
magisterium of the Church; and they saw a great congruity in 
this twofold retribution, corresponding, respectively, to the 
aversion from God and the inordinate conversion to a creature 
that are found in every mortal sin (St. Thomas, Summa, I-II, 
Q. Ixxxvii, art. 4). Dr. O’Brien complains of what he calls the 
arbitrary signification given to these two terms. Now, theo- 
logians, like the experts in any science, have a right to choose 
their own terms for the facts with which they deal; and those 
who wish to discuss with them theological subjects are supposed 
to take the recognized terms at their conventional meaning. 
Pena sensus and pena damni have had the same meaning in 
theological circles for at least seven centuries, and Dr. O’Brien’s 
protest is certainly not going to effect any change of terminology. 
His only chance of success is to prove that there is nothing in 
revelation corresponding to either or both of these terms—and 
assuredly all that he has said in his paper has done nothing to- 
wards proving this. 

I remark here that Dr. O’Brien has opened the way to am- 
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biguity by denominating the pena damni as a negative punish- 
ment. It is indeed negative in the sense that it arises from the 
deprivation of a good; but in the case of adults it connotes very 
positive suffering (Catholic Encyclopedia, VII, 210). This point 
is stressed by the Fathers—for example, St. Augustine (Migne, 
P.L., XL, 822) and St. John Chrysostom (Hom. in Matt., XXIII, 
8). I say “in the case of adults,” for on this point too Dr. 
O’Brien fails to make a requisite distinction. It is commonly 
believed that infants who die without Baptism suffer no pena 
sensus, and endure objectively only the pena damni—that is, 
without subjective appreciation of their loss. This view is emi- 
nently reasonable, for it seems quite in accord with divine jus- 
tice to spare from positive punishment those whose only sin 
was contracted without their own volition. This opinion was 
approved by Pope Pius VI (Denzinger, n. 1526). By failing to 
make this necessary distinction between adults and infants, Dr. 
O’Brien becomes involved in a rather complicated chain of argu- 
mentation on page 34 of his October article. 

Testimony to the doctrines proclaimed by the ordinary magis- 
terium of the Church is also found in sermons, written or preached 
by Catholic priests. I would ask any reader of this article how 
many sermons he has ever heard or read advocating Dr. O’- 
Brien’s views, and how many supporting my contentions. Read 
the hundreds of sermons on hell that can be found in any large 
ecclesiastical library, and make the same computation. Why, 
in the very issue of the Homitetic that contains Dr. O’Brien’s 
latest article there is a clear and orderly sermon on hell by Dom 
Ernest Graf, O.S.B., presenting the traditional doctrines of the 
eternity of hell and of its twofold punishment! If Dr. O’Brien 
be correct, then the bishops of the Catholic Church must have 
failed grievously for the past nineteen centuries, by permitting 
sermons to be preached which in reality present only unfounded 
rigoristic notions. 

Catechisms also are witnesses of the ecclesiastical ordinary 
magisterium. I shall cite only two as examples of what all 
teach—the Catechism of the Council of Trent which, as anyone 
can see for himself, teaches all that I am defending (Part I, 
Chap. 8, n. 9), and the recent ‘‘Catholic Catechism,’’ compiled 
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by Cardinal Gasparri, from which I shall quote two questions 
and answers (nn. 586-587): 


Q. What will be the state of the damned in hell? 

A. In hell...the damned (their souls only before the general 
judgment, their bodies too thereafter) are tormented with everlast- 
ing punishments. 

Q. What are the punishments endured by the damned in hell? 

A. The punishments endured by the damned in hell are: (1) 
the pain of loss—the perpetual privation of the beatific vision of 
God; (2) the pain of sense—a real fire, etc. 


This quotation speaks for itself. It is evident, of course, that 
the eminent author of the Catholic Catechism must, according to 
Dr. O’Brien’s standards, be classed among the unintelligent— 
together with the other Cardinals, who, according to the preface, 
codperated in this work. 

As I stated in my previous paper, the universal and constant 
consent of theologians is also a means of perceiving the teach- 
ings of the Church’s ordinary magisterium. However, Dr. 
O’Brien adduces against me a long list of cases in which, he says, 
theologians and even Fathers have held for long periods of time 
with moral unanimity that certain doctrines were true, and even 
de fide, which have since been rejected or reversed. Now ac- 
cording to the laws of debate, I could reject the whole list with- 
out further ado, because it is not substantiated by a shred of ar- 
gumentation or a single citation. However, I shall reply briefly. 
In the first place, some of the examples are entirely beside the 
point. The question concerns the authority of theologians when 
they agree; and Dr. O’Brien stresses some instances in which 
they strenuously disagreed—for example, on the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception and on the intensity of the pains of 
Purgatory. Some of the statements are utterly incorrect. 
Thus, Dr. O’Brien says that for a number of centuries it was held 
as de fide by all theologians that the essence of Holy Orders is the 
traditio instrumentorum. If he will look over Cardinal Van 
Rossum’s book, ‘‘De Essentia Sacramenti Ordinis,’’ pp. 10-56, 
he will see that during the centuries he mentions six different 
views on this subject were defended by different theologians. 


* On the diversity of view between St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure on this latter 
point, see Lépicier, ‘‘De Novissimis,”’ p. 273 seq. 
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Such carelessness about facts is certainly no credit to Dr. O’- 
Brien’s scholarship. Again, Pesch (‘‘Prelectiones Dogmatice,” 
III, nn. 366 sq.) shows by exact citations that it was not com- 
monly held by the Fathers (as Dr. O’Brien asserts) that the 
Angels are corporeal. As for the view that the world was 
created in six days of twenty-four hours, let him look up Hum- 
melauer’s Commentary on Genesis. 

However, the general fallacy back of Dr. O’Brien’s argumen- 
tation is that he fails to distinguish cases in which theologians 
taught something as their own conclusion (in which cases they do 
not furnish absolute certainty of the truth of the proposition, 
even when they agree) and cases in which they taught that a 
doctrine is proposed by the Church as revealed or as connected with 
revelation—and this latter is precisely the point at issue. And 
since the theologians for centuries have unanimously agreed that 
the Church teaches as de fide the doctrine of the eternity of the 
punishment of the reprobate, and also—either as de fide or as 
fidet proxima—the doctrine that this eternity includes both 
pena damni and pena sensus, we have indubitable assurance 
that these doctrines are contained in or—in the case of the latter 
—at least connected with Christian revelation. 

It is from the theologians that the future priests and bishops 
derive their knowledge of Catholic teaching; and the Church 
must indeed be very remiss if she allows the theologians to com- 
bine in leading astray the youthful clerics, as Dr. O’Brien be- 
lieves has happened. Pius IX asserted that those doctrines are 
to be held with divine faith ‘‘which are taught by the ordinary 
magisterium of the Church spread throughout the world, and 
accordingly are regarded as pertaining to faith by the universal 
and constant consent of Catholic theologians’ (Denzinger, n. 
1683). Dr. O’Brien may object that this is not an infallible 
declaration (which is quite true), but it is an authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the Vicar of Jesus Christ which cannot be dis- 
credited by an array of unsubstantiated and erroneous asser- 
tions. 

Dr. O’Brien brought another point into discussion in the last 
paragraph of his October paper. I have read it over and over 
again to be sure I understood it, but, if words mean anything, he 
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proposes as a tentative view, which a Catholic may strive to sub- 
stantiate, that the reprobate are eventually annihilated. He 
says: “It is hard to find even one clear text of Scripture which 
really proves that the lost survive eternally. That they are 
lost for ever as far as heaven is concerned, is clear and beyond 
dispute; but that they continue to exist in their miserable state 
is quite a different question.” And he challenges me to give a 
text from Scripture that clearly proves the eternal survival of 
the reprobate. It is indeed a strange meaning that Dr. O’Brien 
would allow us priests to find in those words of the Canon: “ut 
ab eterna damnatione nos eripi jubeas.”’ 

Now, to prove that the reprobate survive eternally, I could 
cite the words of Our Lord: ‘‘These [the reprobate] shall go into 
everlasting punishment” (Matt., xxv. 46); and those of St. Paul: 
“|The wicked] shall suffer eternal punishment”’ (II Thess., i. 9). 
If the wicked are going to suffer eternally, they certainly are go- 
ing to live eternally. However, Dr. O’Brien would probably 
deny that these texts clearly affirm the point in question. In- 
deed, there is no text in Sacred Scripture, however lucid and 
simple, which cannot be interpreted in a sense different from its 
obvious meaning, if a person wishes todo so. That is just why 
Christ established the living voice of the Church as the authentic 
interpreter of Scripture. The Protestants of the sixteenth cen- 
tury excogitated two hundred interpretations of the simple state- 
ment, ‘““This is My Body,”’ all of them different, but all agreeing 
that these words do not mean just what they say (Pohle-Preuss, 
“The Sacraments,” II, p. 33). I have no doubt, therefore, but 
that Dr. O’Brien can prove to his own satisfaction that, when 
Christ and St. Paul state that the reprobate will be punished for 
all eternity, they do not clearly affirm that the reprobate will 
exist for all eternity. 

I cannot commend Dr. O’Brien’s approach to this question: 
“Can you prove this doctrine from revelation?’ The first 
query of a Catholic when investigating whether or not a certain 
doctrine is revealed, should be: ‘‘Does the Church teach this 
doctrine as contained in revelation?’’ The voice of the teaching 
Church is the proximate rule of faith for all Catholics, learned 
as well as ignorant, priests as well as laity. Once we are assured 
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that the Church teaches something as an article of faith, either 
through solemn definition or through the ordinary magisterium, 
we have infallible certainty that this doctrine is formally con- 
tained in Revelation, either Scripture or Tradition, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. 

Dr. O’Brien argues that his theory is in accord with the scrip- 
tural expressions ‘‘death’’ and ‘‘destruction,’’ used to designate 
the ultimate fate of the reprobate. Whatever may be the in- 
trinsic value of this argument, we must remember that the au- 
thentic interpretation of the inspired word belongs to the magis- 
tertum of the Church, which has always read in these expressions 
the unending punishment of the wicked. Dr. O’Brien will 
surely not be unmindful of the stern words of the Vatican Coun- 
cil: ‘If anyone shall say that it can happen that sometimes, in 
accordance with the progress of science, there can be given to 
dogmas proposed by the Church a sense other than that which 
the Church has understood or does understand, let him be anath- 
ema” (Denzinger, n. 1818). _ 

Plainly, therefore, the theory that the reprobate will even- 
tually lose their conscious individuality, being opposed to the 
doctrine of faith that the wicked are punished eternally, is ut- 
terly untenable. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore has the following 
appropriate words: ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church has always 
taught, and teaches, that the wicked who die in mortal sin will 
be destined to eternal fire in hell.... We therefore absolutely 
condemn the error of those modern writers who either deny the 
eternal duration of the punishments of hell, alleging the mercy 
of God, or so mitigate their severity that they hardly seem ade- 
quate to punish the malice of sin according to the most just de- 
cree of God. We admonish Catholic writers diligently to ab- 
stain from all novel speculations in treating of these hidden 
counsels of God, and to adopt terms in agreement with sound 
doctrine”’ (Acta, tit. I, cap. 5, s. 21). 

I have no intention of casting discredit on Dr. O’Brien’s sin- 
cerity. Doubtless his extensive ministerial activities have im- 
pressed on him the fact that many non-Catholics are deterred 
from entering the true Church because of what they deem her 
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excessively harsh presentation of the manner in which the merci- 
ful God treats the sinner in the world to come. Yet, we must 
remember that when many turned away from Christ with the 
complaint, ‘“This saying is hard; and who can hear it?’ the 
Master uttered not a single word of compromise, because He 
was proclaiming the truths He had received from His Father. 
The Catholic doctrine of hell is indeed a hard saying, but in 
this fact we have one more illustration of the old problem of the 
relation between reason and faith. The Catholic Faith is rea- 
sonable, in that reason leads us to the conviction that God is its 
author, and also in that no doctrine of faith can be proved to be 
opposed to right reason. But once we have entered into the 
domain of faith, reason must be content to be guided and di- 
rected by the light of revelation as proposed and interpreted by 
the infallible Church of Jesus Christ. Today, our fundamental 
principle must be the same as was accepted by the brilliant 
Bishop of Hippo fifteen centuries ago: “‘Credo ut intelligam.”’ 











St. Augustine and the World of Nature 
By HucuH Pops, O.P., $.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


II. St. Augustine’s Interest in Birds and Insects 


Birds, especially birds that could talk, appealed to the Saint. 
“Blackbirds, parrots, ravens and pies,’”’ he says, ‘are often 
taught by people to express sounds which they do not in the least 
understand.”’! The nightingale’s song charms him: ‘We all 
agree, don’t we, that in the spring-time the song of the nightin- 
gale is exquisite, most melodious and sweet; it seems to fit in 
with the season. Yet, you would never maintain that, since this 
bird sings so beautifully, it must therefore be skilled in the liberal 
art of music . . . nor would you expect it to answer your ques- 
tions about its song or about the greater or lesser intervals it 
makes.” And again: ‘‘What exquisite modulations, what 
dulcet tones, fill the air when the nightingale pours forth its 
lay! Could the soul of that tiny bird so spontaneously and 
at will pour forth such sounds, unless they were by some vital 
motion impressed on its bodily frame?’’® 

Augustine is very far from regarding birds or animals as mere 
mechanisms. But while he realizes that their actions are due to 
instinct rather than to reason, he finds it hard to draw a sharp 
dividing line between some of man’s faculties and those of the 
animal world. Thus, he states as a simple fact that sparrows 
know the difference between black and white, though how he 
could prove that it is not easy to see.‘ He has noticed, 
too, what memories animals have: “Beasts of burden pass 
through places they know without making any mistake; the 
wild animals find the way to their lairs; dogs recognize their 
masters’ bodies and sometimes when they are asleep they keep 
murmuring, at times they even break out into barks. But they 
certainly could not do these things unless they retained some 

1 De Anima et ejus origine, ii. 3. 

2 Contra Epistolam Manichai, 20. 


3 Enarr. in Ps. xvitt, ii, 1. 
4 De Musica, i, 5. 
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memory of things they had seen or of sensible experiences re- 
ceived through the medium of their bodies.’’’ 

“Who would dream,” he asks, “of assigning a higher place to 
the brute creation than to mankind on the ground that the sense- 
perceptions of the former are so much more keen? Look at the 
: sagacity of a hound, which discovers a wild animal by a sense of 
; smell so acute that he actually leads a man to its capture. Yet, 


m. surely that is not due to some intellectual prudence but solely 
- to the possession of keen bodily senses. Or look at the vulture 
at which flies to an exposed corpse from a distance whence it could 
all not see it (tmprovisa longiquitate). Think, too, of the eagle which, 
“vd though flying at a great height, yet—so they say—sees a fish 
“. swimming at a great depth beneath the waves, and with beak 
” and talons violently wrenches it from the water. Realize, too, 
al the number of animals which spend their lives amid growths 
vl fatal to their health yet never touch the things that would harm 
at them; whereas we men hardly learn by experience what to avoid 
- and we are afraid of many quite harmless things simply because 
ts | we have never tried them.” 
ad : He has noticed, too, what perhaps few naturalists realized 
al ‘ until recently when bird-watching has become almost the fashion. 
“Even in some animals that have not reason, for example, in some 
; . species of birds, their marriage is a sort of partnership: their 
) 


| 
nest-building is a social task performed together, they take it in 
7 ; turns to brood over their eggs, and they share the work of feed- 
ing the young ones.’’6 

The ‘‘pelican of the wilderness, the raven in the house [Re- 





- vised Version: ‘‘an owl of the waste places’’], the sparrow all 
d, : alone on the housetop”’ (Ps. ci. 7-8), naturally afford scope for 
” St. Augustine’s exegetical gifts. ‘Three birds,” he says, ‘three 
“" places: the pelican, the owl, the sparrow—the wilderness, the 
wal waste places or ruins, the housetop .... What is the pelican? 
-P Born in the wilderness, particularly by the Nile in Egypt, to 
“Y us it is not familiar . . . but the owl dwells in the ruins, while as 
1e 


for the sparrow on the housetop, well you all know him!’’ But 
Augustine is particularly interested in the pelican: “We must 


5 De vera religione, 79. 
* De Nuptits, i, 5. 
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not pass over what we are told, nay what we even read, about this 
bird. We shall make no rash assertions, but shall simply state 
what those who have written on the subject would have us know. 
Listen then, and if you think it true, accept it; if not, then reject 
it. Now, they say that this bird kills its young with repeated 
blows of its bill, and then mourns over their dead bodies in the 
nest for three days; that then the mother-bird inflicts grievous 
wounds on herself and pours her blood on her offspring which 
thereupon come to life again. Perhaps it is true, perhaps it is 
false.”? Since Augustine’s principle in interpreting the Psalms 
is that all is to be referred either to Christ the Head or to the 
Church His Body, he takes the pelican as Christ and applies the 
foregoing in the way rendered familiar to us by St. Thomas’ 
lines: 

Pie Pellicane, Jesu Domine, me immundum munda Tuo Sanguine, 

Cujus una stilla salvum facere totum mundum quit ab omni scelere. 


Is this foolish credulity? Yet how careful Augustine is. The 
authority for the story is very great; yet still, it sounds in- 
credible. He tells it, therefore, with every reserve, and leaves 
it to his hearers to accept it or not. But of the application he is 
certain. Christ the Lord is represented by these three birds: 
‘‘Pelicanus nascendo, nycticorax moriendo, passer resurgendo.”’ 

The eagle, the king of birds, of course appeals to him. It 
may or may not be true, but he would like to believe that ‘‘the 
eaglets are held in their father’s talons for the sun’s rays to beat 
upon them, and that, if they so much as let an eyelid quiver, he 
repudiates them as bastards.”* The crow must, of course, 
have been a familiar sight in Africa, and its hoarse croak a 
wonted sound. “There are many folk,” says Augustine, “‘who 
dream about conversion but they put it off; such people remind 
one of the crow which cries ‘cras, cras!’ (to-morrow, to-morrow!)” 
But what does Augustine mean by the “‘cornicula’? If the jack- 
daw, then there would seem to have been none in Africa. For 
when Dioscuros was terrified lest, when he came to Africa, people 
might put him puzzling questions about the teachings of Cicero, 
ew. in Ps. ci, i, 8. See De Anima et ejus origine, iv, 33, where Augustine 


evidently identifies the pelican with the phoenix. 
8 De Gestis Pelagit, 18; see Tertullian, De Anima, 8. 
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Augustine reassured him by saying: “You would as soon hear 
jackdaws (corniculas) in Africa as hear questions of that sort 
here.’”® 

The picture of a hen with her chicks, used by Our Saviour as 
a portrait of Himself, naturally appeals to the Bishop of Hippo: 
“The hen is the Divine Wisdom who took flesh to gather His 
chicks. Look at a hen with her plumage all fluffed out, her wings 
let down, her voice quavering, broken, tired and low as she 
gathers together her chicks!’"!° Has any sportsman or any game- 
keeper ever noticed that the partridge is peculiarly quarrelsome? 
I have asked several, but none can explain why Augustine says 
more than once that this is the case. ‘“There is a certain type of 
heretic,’’ he remarks, ‘‘whom I should call—like the partridge— 
‘a quarrelsome animal.’ For, as bird-catchers know, the partridge 
is captured through its love of fighting.’”’!! This, of course, is 
true of many birds during the mating season, but why the 
partridge should be thus singled out is a mystery. 

Nor is it only the human race, his fellow-men, or the beasts 
of the field or the birds of the air, that interest him. The insect 
world, too, had its fascinations. He has noticed (observatum est) 
that many “‘are born, whether in the water or on the land, which 
are sexless.” Whence he argues that “‘the seminal principle is 
not in them but in the elements whence they spring.”!* Spon- 
taneous generation was, of course, a first principle in those days, 
as indeed it was with many till the days of Pasteur. Even now 
old rustic fishermen will assure you that the pike is begotten of 
the reeds by the water-side! St. Augustine takes it for granted; 
in fact, he uses it as an argument for the possibility of Christ’s 
birth of a virgin.4* His great friend, Evodius, who drew from 
him this argument, is peculiarly naive on the subject. “Mares,” 
he says, “‘conceive by the wind, ducks by the water, hens by the 
dust....”’ Infact, he says, “I have heard that the spider’s web is 
an instance of virginal conception.’’ He is puzzled, too, by the 
presence of a grub in the very middle of an apple; he concludes 
" *Ep. caviti, 9. 

10 Sermo cv, 11, cf. Tract. xv in Joann., 7, and Enarr. in Ps. xc., i, 5. 

USermo xlvi, 29; Contra Faustum, xiii, 12. 

12 De Genesi ad litt., iii, 19; similarly he knows that mules are sexless, De Anina et 


ejus origine, iv, 33. 
18 Ep. cxl, 21, clxt, 1-2. 
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that it originated there.‘ Can we blame these men of old? 
After all, they had none of our perfected methods of investiga- 
tion, nor is it very long since the majority of men believed the 
same, and even more amazing things. 

Here in England we see ants, tiny things, seemingly innocuous. 
But it is far otherwise in Africa where they are a stern reality, 
a menace at times. But to Augustine they were peculiarly 
interesting, and suggest an excellent moral, just as they had long 
ago done to the Wise Man: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard!’’® 
‘“‘When times are prosperous,” says Augustine the preacher, “a 
man should harvest the word of God and lay it up in his inmost 
heart, just as the ant stores away her summer’s toil in the depths 
of her tortuous nest.’”'® It is somewhat striking that he has not 
more to say about bees than he has. He states as an elementary 
fact that they spring from the bodies of oxen.’’ He seems to 
imagine that their young are produced from the wax,’* and 
fancies them sexless.'® But he speaks of “the many wonderful 
facts about bees which we can witness with our own eyes, though 
reason, which men and Angels (not men and animals) have in 
common, far transcends the marvellous sense with which these 
irrational things are endowed.’’”° 

How interested Augustine and his friends were in the marvels 
of the insect creation appears from the following. ‘“‘I remember 
when we were boys,”’ said Evodius, ‘‘how we used to marvel at 
the way in which a lizard’s tail would continue to wriggle after 
it had been cut off.” Augustine replies by telling him how, 
“when recently we were in the country in Liguria, the young 
students who were with me saw lying on the ground in a shady 
place a creeping beast with a great number of feet, as long, I 
should say, as a worm. It is a common beast, but what I am 
going to tell you about it was entirely new to my experience. 
For one of the students accidentally cut the animal in two; 
whereupon immediately the two separated portions of the body 


4 Ep. clxi, 1-2; ofr. De Moribus Manicheorum, ii, 63-64. 
18 Prov., vi, 6, xxx, 25. 

16 Enarr. in Ps. xxxvi, ii, 11, and in Ps. lxi, i, 1. 

1 De Moribus Manicheorum, ii, 63; De Trin., iii, 13. 

18 De Genesi ad litt., ix, 18. 

19 De Civitate Dei, XV, xxvii, 3; De Trinitate, iii, 13. 

20 De Gestis Pelagit, 18. 
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wriggled away in opposite directions with such swift motion of 
the feet and with such wholly undiminished effort that one might 
have thought that there were now two animals instead of one. 
Terrified at this extraordinary sight and anxious for an explana- 
tion of it, they brought the exceedingly lively broken portions 
to where Alypius and I were sitting. We were no less astonished 
than the students at seeing these separated portions run in all 
directions on the table, and we noticed that, when you touched 
one of them with a twig, it twisted itself up towards the seat of 
the pain, but the other portion seemed insensible of this; in 
fact, it continued its own independent movements. We tested 
it in every possible way; we even cut up the worm—or rather 
the worms—into a number of sections, yet they all kept moving 
about, so that, had we not known that we had done it and had 
not the fresh wounds been evident, one would have supposed 
that they had been born separately and that each had always 
led its own independent existence.”’?? 

The scorpion, “‘which smites with its tail ’’and is a scourge in 
Africa, fascinates him. Apropos of the words, ‘‘Will he for an 
egg give him a scorpion?’ Augustine quaintly remarks: ‘They 
come out from their holes and sting horribly, but the hens kill 
and eat them, so that they pass into their bodies and there they 
turn them into eggs.”?? Even such torturesome insects as the 
hosts of flies and fleas have aninterestforhim. The fliescome toa 
light, cockroaches shun it: ““Muscas lucipetas, blattas lucifugas.”’** 
The fly-flapper, “‘muscarium,” was in perpetual use save in 
Numidia, where there was no need of it.24 ‘“‘Who fashioned 
limbs for the flea and the gnat? Who gave them their due pro- 
portions, their life and their movement? Take any tiny beast 
you can think of, and study its various ordered parts and its 
animated movements. See how it shrinks from death and fights 
for life, how it seeks for pleasure and shuns pain, how it exercises 
its different sense-organs and has its own peculiar movements. 
Who planted in a mosquito that dart, that weapon, whereby it 


21 De Quantitate anima, 62; discussion of this—to us familiar—phenomenon 
continues in the following sections, 63-64. 

22 Sermo cv, 7 and 12. 
23 Contra Faustum, xix, 24. 
% Sermo xlvi, 39. 
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sucks up blood? What a tiny duct it has for absorbing it! Who 
indeed arranged all these things? Who made them? Are you 
stupefied at these tiny things? Then praise their Great Maker.” 

The locusts, of course, Augustine knew, though he does not seem 
actually to have witnessed the clouds of these devastating insects. 
“Historians tell us that the swarms of locusts in Africa were 
prodigious even after it had become a Roman Province; they 
say they ate up the fruits and the very leaves from the trees, and 
were then hurled into the sea, a huge incalculable cloud of them; 
and that, when dead and cast up on the shore, they produced so 
great a plague that in Masinissa’s district alone 800,000 people 
perished and many more in neighboring countries. They even 
say that at that time out of thirty thousand young people at 
Utica only ten remained.’’?6 


(To be continued). 


35 Enarr. in Ps. cxlviit, i, 10. 
26 De Civ. Det, III, xxxi. 














Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Removal of Permanent Pastors 


Invitation to Resign 


Whenever the Ordinary prudently judges that a pastor has 
fallen into any one of the causes stated in Canon 2147, he shall 
consult two of the examiners and discuss with them whether the 
cause really exists and how serious it is, and finding it true and 
grave he shall invite the pastor, either in writing or orally, to 
resign his parish within a specified length of time, unless there is 
question of a pastor whose mind is affected. The invitation must, 
under pain of nullity of the proceeding, contain the reason which 
moves the Ordinary to take this step, and the arguments which 
have convinced him of the existence of the reason (Canon 2148). 

The law does not demand that the Ordinary immediately start 
the procedure for removal when he gets knowledge of some trouble 
between the pastor and his parishioners, or of conduct unbecom- 
ing a pastor. For, as Suarez rightly remarks (“De Amotione 
Parochorum,”’ n. 35), prudence and in some instances Christian 
charity demand that the pastor be warned privately and chari- 
tably to correct what is wrong with his ministry and parochial 
affairs. The forced removal is the last step against the pastor, 
whose official position should be upheld by his superior officer as 
long as he can reasonably do so. 

Before the Ordinary takes the first legal step in the procedure 
(namely, the summoning of two synodal examiners to consult with 
them on the truth and the gravity of the reason for removal), he 
must have collected the proofs and be able to give the examiners 
a correct view of the whole matter so that they may be able to ex- 
press an intelligent opinion in the case. Supposing that the 
Ordinary has all necessary information and proof for the cause of 
removal, and it seems best to him for the sake of the good of the 
parish to remove the pastor, may he call the pastor privately, put 
matters before him, and ask him to resign without going through 
391 
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the formalities of the summary trial or procedure? There seems 
to be no reason to assert that such a private invitation to resign is 
against the law. In fact, the more quietly the matter is settled, 
the better it is both for the priest and for the parish. If, however, 
the pastor insists on the canonical trial, the following formalities 
have to be observed. 

After the Ordinary has obtained the necessary information on 
the cause of removal, he summons two of the synodal examiners 
and a notary. Under the former procedure the examiners had to 
be called in rotation; the Code permits the Ordinary to call any 
two of the examiners. Before anything else is done, all three— 
the two examiners and the notary—take the oath to keep the 
secret concerning things which they learn because of their partici- 
pation in this summary procedure. Next, the two examiners 
discuss with the Ordinary the reason for removal, the notary 
making a record of all that transpires. Commentators on the 
Code point out the necessity of free and unrestrained discussion 
on the part of the examiners in order that they may give an 
opinion which is based on the facts adduced and proved, and for 
the justice of which they can in conscience answer God who alone 
knows the motives that actuate human judgments. A record is 
to be made of the opinions expressed by the examiners. Is the 
Ordinary bound by the unanimous opinion of the examiners? 
No, not under the law of the Code; he was bound under the 
former law of the Decree ‘‘Maxima cura.” 

If after the discussion the Ordinary decides to remove the pas- 
tor, he must invite the latter to resign his parish within the time 
specified in the Ordinary’s invitation. It may be given in writ- 
ing, in which case a copy attested by the notary is kept in the 
episcopal archives, or the Ordinary may summon the pastor and 
in presence of a notary orally deliver the invitation, which the 
notary immediately puts on record. The invitation is not valid 
unless it indigates the cause for which the Ordinary demands the 
removal and the proofs of the cause. Evidently the whole proce- 
dure of removal is invalid if this act is invalid. 

Though the Code demands that the invitation to resign ten- 
dered the pastor by the Ordinary must contain the cause for 
removal and the arguments or reasons on which the Ordinary 
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based his judgment for the existence of the cause, it may not be 
advisable to put this in writing and send it to the pastor—at least, 
when the cause is a secret offense, lest the pastor have a chance to 
sue the bishop for libel in the civil court. Bitterness of spirit may 
possibly carry a man to that extreme, though he thereby cuts him- 
self off from his Church (cfr. Canon 2341). The Decree ‘‘Maxima 
cura” (the law for removal of pastors before the promulgation of 
the Code) anticipated such difficulties, and directed that, when 
there was question of an occult offense as the cause for removal, 
the offense itself should not be mentioned in the written invitation 
to resign and only some general reason should be given. After 
this, the pastor was to be summoned before the Ordinary and one 
examiner acting as notary, and the real reason for the removal 
(namely, the occult offense) was to be explained to the pastor 
orally. The same procedure may be adopted under the Code, 
which leaves the Ordinary free to issue the invitation to re- 
sign either in writing or orally, as is expressly stated in Canon 
2148. 

The proofs which the Ordinary has for the existence of the 
cause of removal are also to be made known to the pastor in the 
invitation to resign. Undoubtedly he should be informed not 
only what is the cause, but also what reasons are alleged to prove 
that there is cause for removal, for without that knowledge the 
pastor cannot fully defend himself. The question arises here 
whether the Ordinary is obliged to inform the pastor of the persons 
who have denounced him or have made statements against him be- 
fore the Ordinary. Obviously one would say that it is very impor- 
tant to the accused to know who his accusers are, and the general 
rule of ecclesiastical procedure is that at one time or another during 
the trial and before the defense period of a trial is closed the 
names of the witnesses that testified against him must be made 
known to the accused. Ordinarily the names of the witnesses 
should be made known before they are admitted to testify, but 
if the judge has grave reasons for not doing so before they testify, 
they must be made known before the publication of the testi- 
mony. This is the rule in the regular ecclesiastical trials (cfr. 
Canon 1763). The summary procedure in case of removal of pas- 
tors and in some other cases mentioned in Canons 2162-2194 does 
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not require the observance of all the rules of canonical trials, but 
is certainly does require whatever is necessary to safeguard the 
natural right of self-defense. The Code does not speak of the 
manifestation of the witnesses to the pastor who is to be removed. 
The Decree “Maxima cura” ruled that the Ordinary should not 
make known the names of witnesses if they had requested that 
their identity be not revealed, nor even without such request, if 
he could foresee from the circumstances of the case that the wit- 
nesses might easily be exposed to vexations. This apparently 
unfair ruling of the ‘“Maxima cura” can be understood when one 
keeps in mind that the Church does not make the removal of pas- 
tors a trial case in the proper sense of the term, but merely an ad- 
ministrative measure. If, then, the pastor has reasons to suspect 
that the persons who testified against him before the Ordinary 
are his enemies (and there are few men in public positions who 
have no enemies), he should make known to the Ordinary the 
people who are opposed to him and the reason why they turned 
against him. If the Ordinary finds that some of those people are 
among those who testified against the pastor, he will have to in- 
vestigate further to ascertain whether their testimony can be ad- 
mitted, for according to Canon 1757, §2, n. 3, the testimony of 
enemies is viewed with suspicion by the law. 


Failure of Pastor to Answer within Prescribed Time 


If within the specified period the pastor neither resigns, nor 
requests a delay, nor attacks the reasons cited for removal, the 
Ordinary shall at once remove him from the parish without being 
obliged to observe the precept of Canon 2154, provided he has 
first ascertained that a properly executed invitation to resign 
came to the notice of the pastor and that the pastor was not legiti- 
mately hindered from answering the invitation. If there is no 
certainty about those two points, the Ordinary shall either repeat 
the invitation to resign, or prolong the time for the answer 
(Canon 2149). 

The invitation to resign is to state the time within which an 
answer is to be given. First of all, it must be proved that the 
pastor received the invitation, for the mere silence of the pastor 
isnoproof. It is possible that even a registered letter signed by an 
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authorized agent on delivery by the letter carrier was never 
actually delivered to the pastor. Ifthe Diocesan Curia has proof 
that a pastor did not receive the invitation because he left the 
rectory and purposely left no forwarding address because he ex- 
pected the invitation to be sent to him, he is considered to have 
received it. If he illegally absents himself without the purpose 
of avoiding notice from the Ordinary concerning removal, one 
cannot say that he is the cause for the failure of the invitation 
reaching him. However, that is not admitted by all canonists, 
for there is the fact of illegitimate absence, and therefore it is his 
fault that the invitation did not reach him (cfr. Suarez, “De 
Amotione Parochorum,” n. 11). Very probably Suarez and 
others who consider as legally notified an illegitimately absent 
pastor who for reasons of this absence does not get the invitation are 
not justified in their conclusion from the declaration of the Com- 
mittee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code (November 
24, 1920), which says that it is not necessary to issue the invita- 
tion by public edict to a pastor who has disappeared and hides his 
whereabouts but that he is to be considered notified; for the same 
declaration speaks of a man who conceals his place of sojourn with 
the intention of preventing the invitation from reaching him. If, 
therefore, there is no sure indication of that intention and the 
Ordinary does not want to delay the procedure until he returns, 
he can resort to the invitation by edict. 

If no answer is received from the pastor within the time speci- 
fied in the invitation, and the Ordinary has ascertained that a cor- 
rectly drafted invitation was issued, that it has come to the notice 
of the pastor, and that there was no legitimate excuse for his fail- 
ure to answer, he may at once issue the decree of removal. In 
this case he need not, before issuing the decree of removal, attend 
to the formalities of Canon 2154 (which deals with the provision 
to be made for the future of the pastor deprived of his parish). 
It is evident that provision for the maintenance of the pastor has 
to be made after his removal from the parish. 

When there is no certainty that the pastor received the invita- 
tion to resign or that by his own fault he prevented the invitation 
from reaching him, and when it is not certain that the pastor after 
reception of the invitation had no legitimate reason for the delay 
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in answering, the Ordinary may either repeat the invitation to 
resign or prolong the time for an answer. 


Resignation of Parish by the Pastor 


If the pastor resigns his parish, the Ordinary shall declare the 
parish vacant by resignation. 

Instead of the reason stated by the Ordinary, the pastor may 
give some other less disagreeable or serious motive for resigning, 
provided it is true and decent (e.g., in order to comply with the 
wishes of the Ordinary). 

The resignation may be made not only pure and simple but also 
conditionally, provided the condition is such that it can be and 
actually is accepted by the Ordinary. The resignation must, 
according to Canon 186, be made either in writing, or orally be- 
fore two witnesses, or by proxy appointed by special mandate, and 
a document recording the resignation must be placed in the 
archives of the Curia (Canon 2150). 

From the foregoing Canon it can be seen that the law favors a 
peaceful settlement of the removal procedure, for it allows the 
pastor who is willing to give up his parish to resign for any decent 
reason without forcing him to admit the reason urged against him 
in the Ordinary’s invitation to resign, and it allows him to resign 
under condition (e.g., of receiving another parish, or position, or 
pension). The Ordinary is not forced by the law to accept the 
conditional resignation even when the condition is such that he 
could accept it. The Code does not state what is to be done if 
the Ordinary does not accept the conditional resignation. When 
the pastor is notified that the Ordinary does not accept it, he 
evidently has either to make a new unconditional resignation or 
to state that he will defend himself against the reason urged for 
his removal. Concerning the resignation under condition that a 
pension be paid to the pastor for the rest of his life out of the 
funds of the parish which he resigns, there was some doubt 
whether the Ordinary could accept that condition because of 
Canons 1429, §1, and 1486, which seemed to deny authority to 
the Ordinary to burden parishes with such pensions. However, 
the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
removed this doubt in its answer of May 20, 1923 (Acta Ap. 
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Sedis, XVI, 116). The only restriction made in this answer has 
reference to Canon 1429, §2, which forbids the imposition of a 
pension which exceeds the third part of the revenue of the parish, 
the revenue to be figured after all expenditures and income of un- 
certain kind have been subtracted. 


Refusal to Resign and Forced Removal 


If a pastor wishes to attack the reason for removal cited in the 
invitation to resign, he may ask for delay to prepare his proofs, 
which delay the Ordinary may grant at his discretion, provided 
that no detriment will be thereby caused to the spiritual welfare 
of the parishioners (Canon 2151). 

The pastor was to be told not only the reason for which he is 
asked to resign but also the proofs for the existence of the reason. 
With this information before him, he should not be hasty in com- 
ing to the conclusion that he wants to disprove the existence of 
the reason given for his resignation. There is no objection to his 
asking for more time to consider the matter before he will either 
resign or refuse to resign. The Decree ‘Maxima cura’’ explicitly 
stated that the pastor could ask for time to deliberate on the mat- 
ter, and there is nothing in the Code that forbids such a request. 
In fact, it is preferable that the pastor seek advice in prayer as 
well as from disinterested fellow-priests before he u cides what to 
do. Usually little or nothing is accomplished by litigation, and 
there is always danger that many of the parishioners who had 
nothing at all to do with the affair will be made to suffer because 
of such litigations. That is the reason why the Code states that 
even a prolongation of the time asked for preparing the defense is 
not to be granted by the Ordinary when he foresees that it will do 
harm to the spiritual welfare of the parishioners. 

If the pastor insists on a hearing, the Ordinary cannot at once 
declare him removed and the parish vacant, for he must accept 
the defense and summon the witnesses whom the pastor proposes 
for the purpose of proving his contention that the reason for re- 
moval alleged by the Ordinary does not exist. If the reason for re- 
moval and the facts surrounding it are notorious, the Ordinary need 
not admit the witnesses offered by the pastor, for in that case they 
would be considered to have been proposed merely to delay the 
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procedure. From Canon 2145 we draw the conclusion that the 
Ordinary must consult the two examiners who have already taken 
part in the initial step (the invitation to resign), if he intends to 
refuse to hear the witnesses. The witnesses are examined by the 
Ordinary in the presence of a notary, who makes a record of all 
that was done and spoken. The Ordinary can, of course, dele- 
gate an auditor to take the testimony. 

The Ordinary must, for the validity of the proceedings, consult 
the two examiners who assisted him in the case before he issued 
the invitation to resign, and with them he must discuss, approve 
or reject the reasons advanced by the pastor against the invitation 
toresign. The decision, whether in favor of or against the pastor, 
must be made known to him by a decree (Canon 2152). 

After the closing of the defense presented by the pastor and his 
witnesses, the Ordinary is to call the two examiners who previously 
had assisted him in the case and discuss with them the allegations 
made by the defense. If the sworn testimony of the witnesses 
who testified against the pastor and those who testified in his 
favor are contradictory on the same facts, or if the pastor proved 
that the witnesses who had testified against him were his enemies 
before the present difficulty had arisen, further investigation may 
have to be made by the Ordinary and the examiners before they 
can arrive at a decision in the case. 

The discussion being finished, the examiners and the Ordinary 
give their opinion on the case. It is not stated that the opinions 
are to be given in writing, but since a record of them has to be 
made, the notary must put them in writing if they are given 
orally. The law does not bind the Ordinary to follow the opinion 
of the examiners, for he alone is judge in the case and he may 
decide in favor of or against the pastor as he after serious and 
conscientious study of the evidence thinks proper to do. His 
decision must be made known to the pastor in the form of a de- 
cree. If the decision is against the pastor, the decree of removal 
can be appended to the decision or be made in separate form. 


Recourse against First Decision of Removal 


Within ten days after the decree of removal, the pastor may have 
recourse to the same Ordinary against the decision. For the 
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validity of the proceedings, the Ordinary must, in consultation 
with two of the parochial consultors, examine the new allegations 
made by the pastor together with the reasons he advanced in the 
first stage of the procedure. The pastor must produce the new 
proofs within ten days after recourse. The decision is given by 
the Ordinary, who is not obliged to follow the opinion of the 
parochial consultors. 

Subject to the precepts of Canon 2145, the pastor may produce 
a limited number of witnesses, if he can prove that he was unable 
to produce them in the first stage. The decision is to be made 
known to the pastor by decree (Canon 2153). 


Recourse to the Holy See from Final Decision of Ordinary 


Canon 2146 states that from the final decision of the Ordinary 
in the administrative removal procedure no appeal to a superior 
court is granted, but only a recourse to the Apostolic See. That 
recourse must be taken within ten days after notification of the 
decree of removal, as was declared by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council on January 12, 1924, and the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion stated that the pastor must inform the Ordinary of his appeal 
to the Holy See. Though the Ordinary can, notwithstanding the 
appeal, proceed with the removal of the pastor, he cannot appoint 
a new pastor to the parish. An administrator can, of course, be 
appointed. The acts of procedure in the removal case are to be 
sent to the Holy See by the Ordinary when he is informed by the 
pastor of the appeal (Canon 2146). It should be noted here that 
it is useless to appeal to the Holy See (the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council) when it is quite certain that the Ordinary was justi- 
fied in removing a pastor. If the recourse is to be of advantage 
to the pastor, he must be able to show that there was no solid 
foundation in fact for the reason of removal stated in the Ordi- 
nary’s invitation to resign. 


Provision to Be Made for Removed Pastor 


After a pastor has been removed, the Ordinary shall consult the 
examiners or the parochial consultors who took part in the pro- 
ceedings of removal, and carefully decide what provision should 
be made for the pastor. According to the facts and circum- 
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stances in the case, he may be either transferred to another parish, 
or assigned some other office or benefice (if he is capable of filling 
it), or pensioned. All other things being equal, a pastor who 
resigns is to receive more favorable consideration in this provision 
than a pastor who has been removed (Canon 2154). 

The question of providing for the removed pastor may be settled 
by the Ordinary either in the decree of removal or afterwards, but 
it should be done as soon as possible (Canon 2155). 

If the pastor resigned after the first invitation, the examiners 
are to be consulted about provision for the removed pastor; if the 
pastor defended himself and the parochial consultors had to be 
called for the hearing of the defense, those consultors discuss with 
the Ordinary the question of providing for the removed pastor. 
The final decision on the provision rests with the Ordinary, who 
is not obliged to abide by the opinion of the examiners or the con- 
sultors. Whether the removed pastor can be appointed as pastor 
of another parish, or whether he is to be made an assistant in some 
parish, or get a chaplaincy in some hospital or other ecclesiastical 
institution, or is to be retired with a pension, depends on the cir- 
cumstances of the case and rests mainly on the judgment of the 
Ordinary. So long as the priest is willing to lead a priestly life, 
the diocese to which he belongs must provide maintenance for him. 


Duty to Obey Decree of Removal 


The pastor who is removed from a parish must as soon as pos- 
sible vacate the parochial residence, and hand over to the new 
pastor or to the administrator appointed temporarily by the Ordi- 
nary all things pertaining tothe parish. If, however, the removed 
pastor should be sick, and thus cannot without inconvenience be 
transferred from the rectory to another place, the Ordinary shall 
let him have the use of the house, even the exclusive occupation, 
while the necessity lasts (Canon 2156). 

The decree of removal must be obeyed even in the case where 
the pastor has taken recourse to the Holy See. The only excep- 
tion made by the Code is the case of severe illness in which it 
would be dangerous to the life of the pastor to remove him to an- 
other place. In cities and towns where there are hospitals and 
ambulances the cases should be rare in which the sick man must 
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be left at the parochial residence during his illness. In fact, 
better care would be taken of a sick person, and his chances for 
recovery would be far greater in case of serious illness in a hospital 
than in a private residence. The Ordinary can freely do whatever 
he judges best for the welfare of the sick man under the circum- 
stances, for he can easily get the necessary information whether 
the removal of the pastor is advisable. 

One thing must be absolutely avoided by the pastor, namely, 
opposition to his removal from the parochial residence and an 
appeal to the people of the parish to support him in his opposition. 
For if he does not obey and leave the rectory when the Ordinary 
insists, the ecclesiastical authority can resort to the civil authority 
and obtain a removal by force. No pastor or other priest can 
occupy church property in opposition to the Ordinary. The 
priest has no case in the civil court even if the removal were 
ordered without any cause whatsoever. The courts of the 
United States have ruled repeatedly that there is no contract re- 
lation between priest and bishop, and, as far as the courts are con- 
cerned, the bishop may or may not employ a priest, the priest may 
or may not stay at the place or work assigned to him, and the 
courts cannot interfere, for, as far as the civil law is concerned, no 
legal duty has been neglected and no legal right has been violated. 
The parish has no right to resist the removal of a priest from the 
parish, for the parish stands in no contract relation with the 
priest, and has therefore no reason to claim that their legal right 
has been infringed. ‘‘A priest is thus in fact without any legal 
remedy. This is not the fault of the law. The law stands ever 
ready to enforce any contract which he may have made. It is 
rather his own fault or the fault of the system under which his 
church operates. He has entered into a relation which, by its 
very nature, excludes all possibility of a contract. His duty is 
obedience to his bishop”’ (Zollmann, ‘‘American Church Law,” 
p. 453). 











The Long and the Short of Division 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Division is usually enumerated as the fourth of the fundamental 
processes. Our separate treatment of topics does not signify 
that we are in sympathy with the organization of subject matter 
that was current in the textbooks of a generation ago. These 
arithmetics of another day gave a complete exposition of each 
large unit of subject matter in one chapter or portion of the text- 
book. After a chapter on notation and numeration (a poser 
surely for the primary pupil), the four fundamental processes were 
presented in air-tight compartments. Succeeding chapters intro- 
duced denominate numbers, fractions, decimals, percentage, in 
much the same fashion. The pupil did not attack a new topic 
until he had completed the one with which he was engaged. We 
cannot quarrel with the logic of this organization, but students of 
arithmetic began to discover that the plan involved a lofty dis- 
regard of certain psychological principles. Thorndike has this 
criticism: ‘“The older scheme of organization of arithmetical 
learning was beautiful to look at, but very hard to learn by.”’ 

The new arithmetic has greater regard for the needs, the 
capacities, the interests of the learner. We seem definitely com- 
mitted to an alliance of addition and subtraction, and a like al- 
liance of multiplication and division. Foran advocates a greater 
integration of the four fundamental processes. We scatter the 
work in denominate numbers through the course where it will be 
most interesting and most useful. In many other ways students 
of the science seek to simplify the course in arithmetic and make 
it more effective, a better answer to the needs of the student. We 
have before noted many simplifications and eliminations, such as 
troy weight and apothecaries’ weight, with their abbreviations 
and symbols, cube root, progressions, true discount, equation of 
payments, alligation, and partial payments. 

Perhaps the most difficult topic in the arithmetic of the 
elementary school is division, when we consider the age and mental 
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development of the average pupil at the time this topic is pre- 
sented. Students of arithmetic and curriculum-builders have 
striven for simplification of the difficulties with which the teach- 
ing of division is fraught. They have determined that the old 
method of complete treatment of a topic in an air-tight compart- 
ment forced the major difficulties of division on the developing 
child before he was mentally capable of grasping them. The 
modern course of study gives the beginnings of division in the 
second grade, but postpones presentation of the more intricate 
points until the fifth or even the sixth grade. 

In a study of the ability to learn and retain simple long division, 
conducted by Osborne and recorded in the Twenty-ninth Year- 
book, it is found that there is a steady and steep rise in this ability 
up to a mental level of 10 years, 9 months. Osborne concludes: 
“If one accepts 10 years, 9 months, as the lowest desirable mental 
level for teaching long division, one can count on children retain- 
ing, on the average, 84 percent of what they have learned.” 
The experiment was made only with simple long division, that is, 
long division with a two-place divisor and a one- or two-place 
quotient, involving all characteristic difficulties possible under 
the circumstances. Other experiments involving three- and 
sometimes four-place quotients are now under way. Osborne 
ventures to assert that “it seems probable that when the long- 
division test includes the more difficult forms, the mental level 
necessary for a thorough understanding will be even higher.”’ 

The modern course of study introduces the pupil to division 
through a carefully graduated series of steps. The course of 
study in the Archdiocese of Boston (1933) lists among the arith- 
metic attainments in grade two: “To know the even division 
facts of the tables of 2’s, 10’s, 5’s and 3’s and be able to divide 
two- and three-place numbers by divisors of 2, 5 or 3 without re- 
mainders and with remainders of one.” As an attainment in 
grade three arithmetic, the same course demands that the pupil 
know the “exact and uneven division facts of tables of 4’s, 6’s, 
7’s, 8’s, 9’s, 11’s, 12’s,”’ and be able to “divide four-place dividends 
by any divisor less than 12.’”’ This Boston course calls in the 
fourth grade for a mastery of all types of short division, even and 
uneven, and of long division with two-place divisors, but defers 
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examples with five-digit dividends or with three-digit divisors 
until the second half of the fifth year, and calls for the use of such 
examples only occasionally. It is a course of moderate require- 
ments with a good distribution of materials. Standard courses 
in arithmetic agree in the main with the Boston course. There 
is one notable exception. When should short division be taught? 
There is a growing weight of opinion that this difficult operation 
should be deferred until the pupil has achieved a mastery of long 
division, the easier process. 

As a matter of fact, to quote the Twenty-ninth Yearbook, 
“when pupils enter the fourth grade, they are in the midst of the 
mastery of the 90 simple division facts. It is true that many, 
perhaps most, courses of study call for the mastery of these facts 
in the third grade, but it is notoriously true that children do not 
master them in that grade. ... Considerable work will have to be 
done in the fourth grade by way of teaching and drilling on the 
harder division facts.’”” The Yearbook notes the earlier fashion of 
teaching the various subtopics of arithmetic in isolation. The 
present tendency is to arrange the subtopics in logical order 
within the same unit. Thus, the pupil learns the simple division 
facts and employs them at once in examples having two-place and 
three-place dividends. Similarly, when the pupil advances to 
inexact division, he puts his new skill to work at once in longer 
examples involving inexact division. 

All analyses of division by a one-place number have many 
points in common. There are diversities of opinion on certain 
points: the introduction of carrying and remainders, the time 
and the place for the zero difficulty, the primacy in order of long 
and short division, etc. We here present Morton’s analysis of 
division by a one-place number. He lists the following classes of 
examples: 

(1) The primary division facts, as 8)48. 
(2) Examples having two-digit and three-digit quotients, no carry- 
ing. 
(a) Divisor contained in first digit of dividend, as3)69, 2)486. 
(b) Divisor contained in first two digits of dividend, as 3)126, 
4)2484. 


(3) The primary facts, with remainders, as 2)17, 6)53. 
(4) Examples involving carrying, no remainders, as 4)172, 5)2325. 
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(5) Examples involving carrying, with remainders, as 6)232, 
7)4538. 

(6) Zeros in quotient, with and without remainders. 
(a) At end of quotient, as 4)40, 5)750, 3)32, 8)2643. 
(b) In midst of quotient, as 6)1206, 4) 1612, 9)5419, 8)3218. 


Morton advocates the close integration of multiplication and 
division. He advises that the primary facts of the two processes 
be taught together, and that longer examples involving these 
primary facts follow in close sequence. At the same time he stands 
for intensive practice sufficient to fix well the bonds of each 
new process as it is introduced. But, broadly speaking, practice 
on the two operations will go hand in hand. Practice with the 
bonds of each process strengthens the bonds of the other process. 

The same authority looks upon the fractional form as a funda- 
mental idea in division. The pupil must early learn to use the 
fractional form as a varied form ofstatement. The teaching unit, 
as formulated by Morton, adds the two corresponding fractional 
forms to the two multiplication facts and the two division facts. 
The mastery of the two division facts, 12 + 3 = 4 and 12 + 4 
= 3, is not complete until the pupil has learned that 1/, of 12 
is 3 and that !/; of 12 is 4. 

The primary work in division, as is evident in the analysis 
given above, is limited to one-digit divisors. _Morton’s contention 
that the third grade pupil should not be required to handle the 
two-digit divisor, with its greatly increased difficulty of estimat- 
ing quotient figures, is borne out by the findings of Osborne in the 
experiment already noted. Morton’s analysis successfully isolates 
the separate difficulties, and enables the teacher to present a 
graded series of lessons which will introduce these difficulties one 
at atime. After the pupil has mastered the division fact, 7)56, 
and its application in examples and problems having two- or 
three-digit quotients without carrying, he can take up division 
involving the primary facts with remainders. It requires but 
little imagination on the part of the teacher to introduce prob- 
lems that will lead the pupil to a mastery of this difficulty. Un- 
fortunately many arithmetic textbooks abound in examples and 
problems employing the primary facts without remainders. 
Thorndike found in a certain textbook that 24 was divided by its 
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factors without remainders in 278 examples, and in only 24 ex- 
amples by other single digits that called for remainders. The 
able teacher will supply the variety of practice that is needed to 
overcome the pupil’s difficulty. He can easily determine the 
number of uneven divisions upon which practice should be pro- 
vided. The number of uneven division examples with one-place 
divisors and quotients is 324. It need not be said that these 
examples should be presented in a miscellaneous order. 

Where the primary pupil is first taught short division, the 
learning of higher decade subtraction is necessary. Neglect of 
this forces the pupil to resort to counting in finding differences. 
But, as we shall see later, modern authorities advocate the teach- 
ing of long division before short division. This plan obviates 
the immediate need of higher decade subtraction. 

Two-digit quotients with remainders is the next step. Ob- 
viously the dividend may be of three-digits when the first two 
are required to contain the divisor. But the pupil should not 
dally too long with examples of this kind lest he fall into the bad 
habit of omitting to subtract when that becomes necessary in 
division with carrying. He must advance quickly from such 
examples as 568 + 7 to examples that involve carrying, as 
578 + 7. The gradation of difficulties is good, and the pupil 
overcomes them successively with ease. The clever teacher 
will introduce each new difficulty with a problem that evokes 
the interest of the pupil. A simple interesting problem to 
introduce division with carrying is the following: There are 
365 days in a year. How many weeks are there in a year? 

Correct dialogue between teacher and pupil in solving this 
problem may take this form: 


Teacher: ‘“This is the way we find out. Think, how many 7’s in 
36?” 

Pupil: “Five.” 

Teacher: “Write the 5 above the 6 of the 36. Multiply 5 by 7. 
Write the 35 under the 36. Subtract. Write the 5 
after the 1. Think, how many 7’s in 15?” 

Pupil: ‘“Two.” 

Teacher: ‘“‘Write the 2 above the 5. Multiply 2 by 7. Write the 
14 under the 15. Subtract. Then, how many weeks 
are there in 365 days?” 
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Pupil: “Fifty-two.” 
Teacher: ‘“‘And how many days over?” 
Pupil: “One.” 

Here the teacher has for the first time an opportunity to teach 
the habits that will serve the pupil so well in more difficult forms 
of long division and to establish the routine, ‘‘divide, multiply, 
subtract, bring down.”” Again the teacher may be required to 
supply the deficiency of a textbook that provides a plethora of 
problems and examples without remainders. Most division 
problems in real life yield remainders. We must prepare pupils 
to meet arithmetical situations as they arise outside of the school. 
It is evident that with 3 as a divisor, only '/; of our examples 
will come out even; with 6 as a divisor, only '/s. Demon 
statisticians have. determined that, with equal use of the one- 
place numbers as divisors with random dividends, the theoretical 
frequency of examples without remainders will be 22.86 percent. 
We may not be able to give practice on the 3240 one-digit divisor 
examples that have a two-digit quotient with remainder, but 
the practice given the pupil should accord with the demands of 
the situation. Well selected examples will insure a transfer of 
skill sufficient to meet all situations. 

Foran has made some interesting studies of the relative diffi- 
culty of the division facts. He found that, with the exception of 
the facts in which 5 is the divisor, the combinations rank in dif- 
ficulty according to the size of the divisor for children in the 
lower grades, These young pupils found the facts with 5 as di- 
visor the easiest of all. In the upper grades the order of diffi- 
culty ranked the digit divisors in this order: 8, 9, 7, 4, 6, 1, 3, 
5, 2. When the facts are classified according to the size of the 
answer, the order of difficulty becomes: 

In the lower grades: 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 1, 3, 4, 0, 2. 

In the upper grades: 9, 1, 8, 6, 7, 0, 5, 3, 4, 2. 

The very great relative difficulty in the upper grades of the com- 
binations having an answer of 1 is notable and leads to a suspicion 
of inadequate instruction and drill on a supposedly mastered 
fact. We conclude that there is some neglect of fundamentals 
in the higher grades. The inherent difficulty of division facts 
is likely to be that experienced by children in the lower grades. 
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We note also that 5 is easy as a divisor, but difficult as a quotient. 

We have no experiment or investigation that conclusively 
demonstrates the superiority of either of two methods of teach- 
ing division, the multiplicative method and the division method. 
Should we use the form: 5 times what number = 20, or 5 goes 
into 20 how many times? Theoretically the first method, the 
multiplicative, seems superior. This method links multiplica- 
tion more closely with division than the traditional method does, 
resolving both processes into the same fundamental facts of 
multiplication. 

Morton gives special consideration to the zero difficulty. 
Zeros in the quotient cause much trouble. When alone in the 
quotient, the difficulty of zero in the early grades is not marked, 
but it becomes notable in the upper grades. Morton considers 
division with zeros in the quotient as a separate type of division. 
This may be exaggeration. The zero produces a very persistent 
kind of error. But we agree with Morton that special attention 
should be given to this error. Pupils tend to omit the zero de- 
manded in a quotient of two or more digits. In the example, 
722 + 4, the common error is the answer, 18; in the example, 
2412 + 6, the answer commonly given is 42. The long di- 
vision form—with its emphasis on the rule: every time we bring 
down a number we must write something in the quotient—forces the 
use of a technique that bars the zero error; but intensive prac- 
tice on examples of this type and the checking of all results will 
fix the correct habit. 

The zero difficulty in the dividend is nullified by carefully 
grounding the pupil in the fundamental principle: zero divided 
by any number equals zero. The same principle obviates the 
zero difficulty in dividends that allow the zero to be affixed to a 
remainder. This occurs only in examples with two or more 
digits in the divisor, for example, 6802 + 22. It is a safe rule 
to defer the zero in the more difficult types of division until the 
pupil has mastered other difficulties. 








Answers to Questions 


About Funeral of Adults 


Question: (1) At the burial service for adults when is the ‘‘In para- 
disum’”’ to be chanted? 

(2) Is it allowed to sing ‘“‘Benedictus” in the church rather than in the 
cemetery when the weather is too cold, or is it more conformable to the 
rubrics to omit the singing of it in the church and merely recite it in the 
cemetery ? 


(3) At the grave, is there a special place for the coffin to be deposited 
when it arrives from the church? Is it true that the feet of the body 
must be turned towards the Cross of the cemetery, also in the grave? 

(4) After the grave is blessed and the oration sung or recited, must 
the body be let down into the grave immediately, or must the “Bene- 
dictus” and following prayers and oration be said or sung before the 
body is lowered into the grave? I have seen many priests doing both, 
and I would like to know which is the rubrical way. 

(5) Is it permissible to cancel the collection during the funerals for 
the sake of some Protestants attending the funeral? 

(6) Is the custom which prevails in certain places of opening the casket 
in the church or more often in the cemetery tolerable? Is it to be for- 
bidden to the people, and can it be said to be a Protestant custom? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) The rubrics of the Roman Ritual direct that ‘In 
paradisum”’ is to be sung when the body is carried from the church 
to the cemetery, or if the body remains in church (e.g., to be 
shipped for burial to a distant place) the Antiphon ‘In para- 
disum’’ and the “Ego sum”’ and “‘Benedictus”’ are said in church. 
If the priest does not go to the cemetery to assist at the burial, 
those prayers are to be said in church (S. R. C. Decreta Auth., 
n. 2696). 

(2) The rubrics prescribe that the ‘‘Benedictus” be sung or re- 
cited at the grave. Usually the priest has no singers accompany 
him to the cemetery, and in the absence of a choir he recites the 
“Benedictus,’’ versicles, responses and the prayer. 

(3) The rubrics do not give the details as to how the body is 
to be placed in the cemetery. The usual way is to put the coffin 
right over the grave supporting it by props until the priest gives 
the sign to lower it into the grave. Some rubricists say the 
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coffin should be put alongside the grave while the priest says the 
prayers of the Ritual. There is a rule how the body of the dead 
is to be placed in church during the funeral rites—a priest’s 
body with the head towards the altar (as though he were facing 
the congregation), a lay person’s body with the feet towards 
the altar (as though he were facing the altar). There is no 
rubric demanding that the bodies in the cemetery face the Cross 
erected in the center of the cemetery, and it is evident that in a 
large portion of an extensive cemetery such a rule would be im- 
possible to observe. 

(4) From the Roman Ritual it is not clear whether the coffin 
is lowered or remains on the surface while the “‘Benedictus” and 
the prayers following it are being sung or recited. Dunne, in his 
“The Ritual Explained” (p. 119), says that the coffin is lowered 
while the “‘Benedictus’’ is said. Since the rubrics do not pre- 
scribe anything on this point, it is optional. Our correspondent 
speaks of the blessing of the grave, but that blessing is not to 
be used when the cemetery is blessed, for the rubrics of the Ritual 
say that, when the body arrives at the grave and that grave has 
not been blessed, the prayer for the blessing of the grave is to 
be said. In a blessed cemetery all the land that was marked out 
and intended to be blessed is sacred ground, and no blessing of 
individual burial places is necessary. 

(5) As to taking up a collection at the Funeral Mass, we do not 
understand why our correspondent asks whether the collection 
may be omitted. We would rather ask why there should be a 
collection at this special service, for which as a rule the statutory 
fee is to be paid by the family of the deceased. By this time 
Catholics and non-Catholics know that collections are taken up 
at ordinary Catholic services, because, if the people do not con- 
tribute the means to have services, there would be none possible. 
We need not be ashamed before our Protestant neighbors to ask 
for contributions to keep up the work of the Church, for both 
the Bible and the earliest practice of the Church justify collec- 
tions in church. 

(6) There is no rubric or general decree of the Holy See deal- 
ing with the question whether the casket may be opened in 
church or at the cemetery. Wherefore, diocesan statutes or, 
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where the diocesan regulations are silent on this point, the custom 
and practice of places should be followed. 


Offerings at Baptism and Personal Donations to the Priest 
Baptizing 


Question: Realizing that all stole fees belong by right to the pastor, 
what is the proper thing to do if after a Baptism people make an offer- 
ing of a few dollars for the usual stole fee and give another offering to 
the baptizing priest with the remark that this is for himself? Is it 
lawful to accept such a personal offering on the occasion of a baptism? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The law concerning stole fees is expressed in Canon 
463, which says that the fees or offerings belong to the pastor 
even though the parochial duties were performed by another 
priest, unless it is certain that those making the offering wished 
otherwise concerning the sum that is over and above the ordinary 
tax. The law, therefore, is quite clear. Where the diocesan 
statutes fix the amount of the offering due to the pastor, the one 
baptizing for the pastor must first of all see that the prescribed 
fee is paid, and until that is paid one cannot speak of an extra 
offering made to the baptizing priest personally. If no rule of 
the diocese fixes the offerings to be made (it is always understood 
that those who are too poor to make the offering must get 
gratuitous service, Canon 463, §4), it is left to the good will of 
the people to offer whatever fee they please to give; if they 
specify one part of their offerings as fee and the other as a personal 
donation to the one baptizing, they are acting within the law and 
the priest is not doing any wrong by accepting the donation for 
himself. The one important point from Canon 463 is that it 
must be certain that part of the offering was by the will of the 
people intended as a personal gift. If the persons assisting at 
the baptism give an offering considerably larger than the diocesan 
statutory. fee, or in absence of such statute the customary fee 
without any further specification, the whole offering belongs to 
the pastor. What he is to do with those offerings must be learned 
from the statutes of the respective diocese, for there is no general 
rule of the Code of Canon Law regulating the proper maintenance 
due to the pastor. 
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Efforts to Get Necessary Matter for Absolution 


Question: Many thanks for answering my questions in the November 
issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, but permit me to 
state that my failure to make myself clear in the presentation of the 
second question resulted in a misunderstanding. I refer to the question 
entitled ““Matter of Confession in Reception of Converts.” A restate- 
ment might help to clarify my difficulty. 

I understand that it is the advice of theologians and the practice 
among priests to ask a penitent who has not confessed sufficient matter 
(t.e., nothing which was with certainty mortal or venial sin) to tell some 
sin of his past life. Now, if the penitent should be a convert, and if 
he should tell some sin committed before baptism (which is quite 
likely), there would be still insufficient matter for absolution. The 
confessor does not know his penitent, and therefore it seems to me that 
in all cases of confession of insufficient matter the priest should ask the 
penitent to mention some sin committed since the reception of baptism 
and not simply for some sin of the past. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The point is well taken, for the confessor cannot 
know which of his penitents are converts, and the sins committed 
before baptism are not matter for sacramental absolution. It is 
questionable, however, whether the request of the confessor to 
mention some sin committed since baptism would be understood 
by the penitents. Even the request to mention some sin of the 
past does not, in many instances, elicit an intelligent response. 
It may perhaps be best for the confessor to mention a few sins 
that practically everybody has committed at one time or another 
and draw attention to these in a few words of exhortation, and 
getting the assent of the penitent to what has been said, impose 
a penance and absolve the penitent. 


State of Grace Required before Marriage.—Purpose of 
Amendment in Sacrament of Penance 


Question: We may suppose that sometimes at least the non-Catholic 
party to a mixed marriage is in mortal sin. To get him or her to make 
an act of perfect contrition would seldom, if ever, meet with a favor- 
able compliance. What can be done? 

Moral theologians teach that an implicit purpose of amendment 
suffices for valid absolution. Nevertheless, they recommend that the 
confessor urge the penitent to make his act explicit. To do this with 
each penitent in the confessional is a great burden on the confessor. 
Yet many, especially the children, do not know the meaning of the 
term ‘“‘amend”’ in the act of contrition. Is it necessary to insist on ex- 
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pressing contrition in a formal way, as by the words of the act of con- 
trition? 
VICARIUS COGPERATOR. 


Answer: The Church teaches that the marriage of two 
Christians is a Sacrament, and that with them there can be no 
valid marriage without it being at the same time a Sacrament. 
It is disputed whether a Catholic who marries an unbaptized 
person receives the Sacrament of Matrimony. It seems more 
reasonable to say that he does not, because that union does not 
signify the union of Christ with His Church. Because of the 
sacramental dignity of the marriage contract between two Chris- 
tains, Canon 1033 urges the pastors zealously to admonish the 
Catholic parties to prepare for marriage by the Sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Communion. There is no obligation imposed 
on the parties to receive the Sacrament of Penance before mar- 
riage, but they must be instructed that the state of grace is re- 
quired under grave obligation. If then they do not want to go to 
confession, even though they are conscious of mortal sin on their 
souls, they must at least make a perfect act of contrition so as 
to get into the state of grace; otherwise, they profane the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. In the instruction that is to be given the 
parties before marriage, the priest has opportunity to speak of 
the necessity of being in the grace and friendship of God before 
entering on the sacred state of marriage, and he surely can re- 
mind both Catholic and non-Catholic to repent of their sins and 
to come to their Heavenly Father in a true spirit of repentance 
and filial love so that He may bless and make happy the state 
of life that they are about to embrace. That is as much as the 
priest can do for the non-Catholic; the rest he must leave to 
God. 

Concerning the purpose of amendment as one of the requisites 
for sacramental absolution, it is true that in every sincere act 
of sorrow for sin there is necessarily included a purpose of amend- 
ment. Without the will and intention not to commit those sins 
again, we could not reasonably ask God to pardon us the sins 
we have committed. Nevertheless, in the instructions on the re- 
quirements for the worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance, 
one should insist on making an explicit act of the will not to 
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sin again. It is but natural that the soul, realizing the offense 
done to God by every deliberate sin, should ask the Heavenly 
Father not only to be forgiven but also promise Him not to 
wilfully displease Him again. Though we know that we will fail 
again, we can at least sincerely desire to be more obedient children 
of our Heavenly Father. We naturally express our mind in 
words, and therefore we teach people to use the form of the act 
of contrition, but nobody can say that some form of words is 
necessary. The examination of conscience and the exciting of 
sorrow for the sins one has discovered in the examination are to 
be done before one enters the confessional. The confessor has a 
right to take it for granted that the penitents have prepared 
themselves; otherwise the priest’s task would be too difficult, 
and he would not be able to hear many confessions. If he finds 
someone altogether unprepared and does not want to tell him to 
leave the confessional and prepare (which is not advisable), he 
must help him with the examination of conscience and draw 
his attention to sorrow for sin and the purpose of amendment. 


When Funeral Services Take Place in One Parish Church and 
Burial in the Cemetery of — _— Who Officiates at the 
urial? 


Question: Will you kindly answer a difficulty which I find has many 
explanations among priests? The case is concerning a person whose 
funeral takes place in the parish church of his residence, but burial is 
to be made in the cemetery of another parish. 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The general rule of the Code (cfr. Canon 1216) is 
that the funeral services take place in the parish church of the 
parish to which the deceased belonged (7.e., by residence, except 
in the case of language parishes). If that parish has a cemetery 
of its own, the body is to be buried there. However, before he 
dies the deceased has the right to choose both the church where 
the funeral services are to be conducted and the cemetery where 
he desires to be buried. If there are several parishes in a town 
or city and there is but one Catholic cemetery for all parishes, 
which system the Ordinary may sanction (cfr. Canon 1208), 
the pastor of the parish where the funeral took place is to ac- 
company the body to the cemetery and perform the burial 
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rites. The same pastor also performs the burial rites in the 
cemetery of another parish, if the deceased chose another cemetery 
than the. one of his own parish, for Canon 1231, §2, states that 
the priest who performed the funeral services in church is to ac- 
company the body to the cemetery. It is understood that the 
pastor who performed the funeral services may ask another priest 
to accompany the body and perform the burial service. It does 
not matter that the cemetery of another parish chosen for the 
burial is far away from the funeral church, provided the family 
pays the expenses of the transportation and in our days the 
transportation by automobiles makes it practical to go to distant 
places. It has been made clear in the Code that the choice of 
burial in the cemetery of another parish or the possession of 
family burial lots in such a cemetery does not imply choice of 
that parish church for the funeral services. The proper pastor 
of the deceased has the right to the funeral services at his church 
unless the deceased explicitly chose another church, and he, or 
one of his priests, should if possible go to the place of burial and 
conduct the burial service there according to the Roman Ritual. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
Religion in Russia 


The prayers ordered to be said at the end of Low Mass throughout the 
world are for the unhappy people of Russia. Thus, each day the 
thoughts of countless thousands are turned towards that immense 
country where a small but ruthless minority is striving to destroy the 
very idea of God. These efforts are bound to fail. In the third fas- 
cicle of Gregorianum, Fr. S. Tyszkiewicz, S.J., has a long and interesting 
paper (in French) on the spirituality of the many men and women who, 
in Russia, have at all times striven after holiness of life. The writer 
uses the Slav word pravoslav instead of orthodox, so as to avoid every 
possibility of misunderstanding. He points to the profound cleavage 
which exists between the simple, sincere and austere spirituality of 
Russian saints (the word is used loosely and for convenience’ sake) de- 
rived from the primitive spirituality of Syria, Sinai and Egypt, and the 
spirit of Byzantium (which the writer describes as cesaropapistic and 
anti-Catholic) whose outstanding, not to say chief, characteristic is ex- 
ternal liturgical pomp and display. In sharp contrast with this religi- 
ous materialism is the earnest spiritual life of many godly men who prac- 
tise silence, retirement, poverty, and humility, and at times undertake 
works of exceedingly severe asceticism. These men have no love for 
the pompous display, the gorgeous polyphonic music, the artistic icons, 
and the gold and glitter of the magnificent churches, which most people 
outside Russia seem to look upon as essentials of Slav religion and wor- 
ship, and which account for its appeal to the estheticism of many West- 
erners. In other words, there is a gulf fixed between the simple austere 
religiousness of the countless holy men who, as solitaries or pilgrims, as 
spiritual advisers or as monks, have always practised and even now 
carry out that life of humility, poverty, and austerity which is so strik- 
ing a feature of Eastern spirituality. 

But it must be admitted that these men are usually laymen; often 
enough they keep aloof from priest and church, and, above all, they have 
none of the Catholic’s love of the Holy Eucharist. When the hour of her 
liberation strikes at last for “‘holy Russia,” it is with this section of its 
people that Catholic Action must seek to establish contact. Whilst 
aiming at giving Russia the fullness of Catholic life, we should avoid the 
very semblance of latinization or the forcing of modern devotions on 
people who, in no small measure, still live on the old-world spirituality 
of the Christian East. But a more definite orientation towards the 
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Eucharist must be an essential element of Catholic Action. Hope for 
the future, then, lies not with the highly developed estheticism of Rus- 
sian worship, as we see it in London and Paris or as it could be witnessed 
in the great cities of Russia in Tsarist days; it is with the simple and 
austere—nay, the somewhat puritanical—elements of her people that the 
religious future of Russia lies. In the light of these remarks the follow- 
ing extracts from a human document of poignant interest can hardly 
fail to enlist our sympathy with the people of Russia. 

In the issue of August 5, 1934, of the great Review of the French 
Jesuits, Les Etudes (Paris, 15 Rue Monsieur), a Russian refugee gives an 
account of the sufferings of the Orthodox clergy which would be beyond 
belief were not the genuineness of the document guaranteed by the edi- 
tors. Even the faulty French is a warrant of its authenticity. The 
writer has spent many years in the labor camps of the sub-arctic regions, 
in which untold thousands have expired amid indescribable privations 
for no other crime than that of religion. He confines himself to events 
that happened between 1930 and 1933, but he reminds the reader of 
earlier horrors committed by the masters of Russia which it would be 
unfair to forget. Thus, he speaks of 300 priests buried alive at Samara; 
of Bishop Basil cast from the railway bridge at Perm; of the last archi- 
mandrite of the Solovetzki monastery, who was burnt alive. Bishops 
have been appointed who never set foot in their dioceses, for they either 
expired in prison or were sent to the labor camps before they could take 
possession of their sees. 

Who could remain unmoved by the story of a Holy Week and Easter 
celebration in prison in which the writer took part? A bishop was 
among the prisoners. During Holy Week the prelate fashioned a small 
cross of cardboard. On Maundy Thursday night he stuck it on the wall, 
over his pallet, and then read in low tones the service peculiar to the day 
in the Slavonic Liturgy. During the night preceding Easter bishop and 
prisoners watched in prayer. At midnight the bishop intones the 
hymn of the resurrection, and all sing it in a low voice. Then they em- 
brace one another, with the joyful message they had so often exchanged 
at that hour in happier times: 

“Christ is risen.” 

“He is truly risen.” 

Suddenly they hear the grinding of a key turning in its lock. A 
gaoler rushes in, presses his revolver on the bishop’s chest, hurling in- 
sults and blasphemies at his head. The book of the Gospels is con- 
fiscated, and the bishop is condemned to three years’ hard labor in a 
Siberian concentration camp. As he set out for exile, and probably 
death, he blessed the people in the street. And behind the melancholy 
procession walked—ever so slowly and so sadly—the bishop’s aged 
mother! 

Another bishop, an old man, died after six years of incredible and 
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truly indescribable torture. The martyr was so weak that he could 
not defend himself against the vermin and the slimy, creeping things that 
practically devoured him alive. 

The lower clergy gave no less striking evidence of their loyalty to God 
and His Christ. As is to be expected when a persecution as heartless as 
that of the OGPU rages for so long and with such unprecedented brutal- 
ity, there were instances of human weakness. A certain priest was 
shot at Perm. He had been condemned to three years in Siberia for 
giving the Last Sacraments to a dying man in a hospital of Tchernigov 
(an action not in itself against Soviet law). On his return he received a 
fresh sentence of five years’ imprisonment. Now the poor man had a 
young wife and child. He ended by publicly renouncing his priesthood, 
and so succeeded in getting employment in a factory—that of sweeping 
the floors; but when a fire destroyed the miserable huts in which the 
workers were housed, the wretched man was accused of setting them on 
fire and subjected to torture in order to extort an avowal. At the end 
of seven months he pleaded guilty to an act he had not committed. He 
knew his fate, but boldly declared that he accepted death in expiation 
of the sin of apostasy. Two days later he was shot. 

We are apt to forget that in Bolshevik Russia the clergy and their 
families are virtually outlawed; they have no right to public support, 
no claim to medical help; their children are excluded from the schools; 
they are deprived of domiciliary rights. 

To conclude, here is an incident as recent as December 13, 1933. 
The diarist relates that, when he went to register at the OGPU, a poor 
woman was there, accompanied by a boy of nine years of age. The 
woman carried a small parcel. Despair was written on her wan counte- 
nance. She had come for news of her husband. When her turn came, 
she asked the official to tell her his whereabouts. “His name?’ The 
woman gave it. ‘‘Not on my list; the next!” 

The woman refuses to move. The official shouts at her: “I told you, 
there is no such name.’ Another official now whispers in his ear: 
“Look at the list of those shot!” Hedoesso. ‘Alexander, priest Alex- 
ander N.—shot yesterday. Next!’’ At the words the poor woman 
drops her parcel—a piece of bread, two eggs, a pinch of salt (for which 
she had starved herself out of love for her husband), fall out of it. No 
one moves. The wife of a priest who has been shot! No one would 
dare to stretch out a helping hand; it would be far too risky to give her 
food and shelter. How, you ask, can religion survive under such con- 
ditions? It must survive because man’s need of God is eternal and the 
Creator never abandons the work of His hands. 


Reply of German Episcopate to Nazi Government 


In the issue of September 1, 1934, of La Documentation Catholique we 
find the full text (in French) of the joint pastoral letter of the German 
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episcopate published at its annual meeting at the tomb of St. Boniface. 
The London Tablet, however, rendered an even greater service to the 
good cause when, in the issues of August 4 and 11, it gave not only an 
English translation but likewise the original text of that fearless docu- 
ment which the Nazi Government would not allow to be published in 
Germany. This remarkable utterance is an inspiration for all Catholics 
(not merely for those of the Reich), for it refutes in masterly fashion er- 
rors and fallacies that form the very tissue of the modern mind the world 
over. 


Boys and Frequent Communion 


A short paper in the Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift of Linz de- 
serves attention. It had occurred toa priest to ask a number of college 
boys aged from fifteen to seventeen to write down, without giving any 
clue as to their identity: (1) What were the chief reasons that kept them 
from frequent Communion? (2) What benefit did they derive from it? 
(3) Were they conscious of spiritual loss when they stayed away for any 
considerable time? 

Thirty-two lads filled in the questionnaire. As to the first query, some 
frankly confessed that sheer laziness or love of comfort kept them from 
frequent Communion. Many bore remarkable testimony to the bene- 
fits of this holy practice; and in regard to the third question, some con- 
fessed with the utmost frankness that, when they stayed away from the 
Holy Table, temptations seemed stronger, and if they once gave way it 
was easy to fall repeatedly. One lad declared that frequent Commu- 
nion cured him of a vicious habit. These statements are calculated to 
hearten those of us who, in season and out of season, preach frequent 
Communion. 











Roman Documents 


Radiogram of the Holy Father to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Buenos Aires, Argentina 

The Holy Father states that while the Congress was in session 
he daily followed its program through the radio broadcast. 
Now, at the end of the solemnities, he bestows his blessing on all ° 
who took part in the Congress and prays that Christ, the Euchar- 
istic King, may triumph in the hearts of all men throughout the 
world. He hopes that through Jesus the afflicted world may 
find true and lasting peace, the peace of Christ in the reign of 
Christ (October 14, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 577). 


Indulgences for the Souls in Purgatory 


(1) During the octave of All Souls’ Day all Masses said at any 
altar shall have the benefit of the privileged altar, but the plenary 
Indulgence shall be applicable only for the soul for whose repose 
the Mass is said. 

(2) All the faithful who during the octave of All Souls’ Day de- 
voutly visit a cemetery and pray, even mentally only, for the 
faithful departed may gain a plenary indulgence each day under 
the usual conditions of confession, Holy Communion and prayer 
for the intentions of the Holy Father. The indulgence is ap- 
plicable to the departed only. 

(3) The faithful who any day of the year devoutly visit a 
cemetery and pray for the faithful departed may gain a partial 
indulgence of seven years; the indulgence is applicable to the 
faithful departed only (Sacred Penitentiary, October 31, 1934; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 606). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of February 


The Training of Girls for Catholic Action* 


By Dantet A. Lorp, S.J. 
II. The Girls’ Own Catholic Action 


(FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY) 


If Catholic Action is twenty-four-hours-a-day religion; if it means 
translating religion from the church and the classroom into every phase 
of life; if it is religion dominating the home, society, school, recreation 
(and, later on in life, business, government, the professions); if it is an 
organized willingness of the laity to serve the bishops in the difficult 
cause of saving souls, Catholic Action certainly demands powerful mo- 
tivation and high idealism. 

Perhaps the most obvious peril of Catholic Action is the projection into 
its active, external side of people who never have deepened their own 
souls to that point of trustworthiness and spirituality which makes the 
more facile and attractive activities possible, safe, and effective. We 
have all seen any number of Catholic Action projects fail, simply be- 
because their promoters grew weary, bored, disillusioned, if not actually 
traitorous. 

Young girls, then, cannot be asked to do things for Catholic Action, 
even in their own homes, until they know what they are doing, why 
they are doing these things, and, most important of all, the Christ whose 
cause alone is served through Catholic Action. 

This indicates the quite obvious fact that the primary task of those 
who are introducing the modern girl to Catholic Action is to bring her 
into happy and appreciative association with Jesus Christ, Captain, 
King, and Leader of this cause. 

Girls do, of course, fail to respond to the appeal of religion. Some- 
times this is because of laziness or the human inclination towards evil. 
More often, however, it is because they see religion as a stern and im- 
perious demand upon their time and energies and a thwarting of their 
natural inclinations. They miss the whole point about the Catholic 
Faith, which is simply that religion is: (1) the intimate association with 


* Father Lord’s first Conference on this subject appeared in our December issue. 
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the world’s most fascinating Man; (2) the following of the world’s 
most attractive and victorious Leader. 

Catholic Action ceases to be a mere troubling of the waters and a 
beating of the wind when it flows from a deep conviction and is fired with 
a deep enthusiasm. These two principles come from the knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ as the one whose cause is advanced and whose 
kingdom is made triumphant through Catholic Action. 

The connection between frequent Holy Communion and Catholic 
Action is clear to the most casual thinker. The dear association with 
Christ in the Eucharist fired the hearts of the Christian world with a de- 
sire to advance His cause and to fight His good fight. Frequent Com- 
munion simply demanded the organization of Catholic Action. It was 
its inevitable prelude and wellspring. 

If Catholic Action is to advance, association with Jesus Christ must 
constantly be deepened. Holy Communion, mental prayer, the whole 
wide sweep of the Liturgical and Retreat Movements, Catholic reading 
and study, are both prerequisites and concomitants of Catholic Action; 
indeed, they are the only foundation upon which adequate Catholic 
Action can securely rest. 


Cooperation of Home, School and Parish 


Home, school and parish—these three places where Catholic girls are 
not only trained but first permitted their share in Catholic Action— 
must join hands in an energetic and intelligent campaign to bring the 
personality of Jesus Christ into the conscious life of young women. 
This is the love—‘“‘charity”’ is the word used by St. Paul—without which 
all the strivings of Catholic Action are mere hullabaloo, noise, frantic 
gesturing, the enthusiastic launching of enterprises doomed to watery 
graves. 

Almost the start of it all is the cultivation of the girl’s correct attitude 
towards Holy Communion. Frequent Communion, though it is the 
source of her life and strength and idealism, is not in itself enough; it 
must be frequent Communion marked by careful preparation and 
prayerful thanksgiving—two elements sadly neglected in our habit of 
rushing even the most sacred moments of life. 

To counteract the cultivated thoughtlessness of the present, the 
modern girl needs a training in cultivated thoughtfulness, which is just 
another name for mental prayer. Vocal prayer is beautiful but, for 
this age of surface thinking, not sufficient. The girl destined for any 
real achievements in Catholic Action must know how to think with 
God, must taste and experience the mysteries of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
must see herself prayerfully in relationship to God’s great plans for His 
world. Priests who have made even a passing experiment with this 
mental prayer for young people can tell of the wholehearted response 
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they have received, and the remarkable effects in virtue and earnest 
striving that mental prayer produces upon young lives. 


The Liturgical and Retreat Movements 


The Church, which through Catholic Action is endeavoring to build 
up a responsive, reactive laity to replace an often inert, apathetic laity, 
has stressed the Liturgy and the Retreat Movement as distinctive mod- 
ern means of spiritual life. Both have as their objectives the creation 
of Catholics who know their religion both as a theory and as a personal, 
inspiring practice. 

When a young woman has made a closed retreat or been given the 
privilege of a silent, well-conducted retreat in parish or school, her soul 
has been made to realize the love of Jesus Christ for her personally, the 
dear companionship which He offers to His followers, and her conse- 
quent responsibility for that work for which He lived and for which He 
gave His life. It is easy then to direct her newly awakened idealism 
and appreciation into lines of active work. 

When, through the Liturgy, she has been taught to appreciate and 
use her “royal priesthood”’ in her privilege of offering Mass together with 
the priest, and when she has been given the far-flung, almost revolu- 
tionary vision of the Mystical Body of Christ, Catholic Action is not 
an appendage or adornment of life but is of its very core and heart and 
essentials. 

This aspect is primarily that of the union of the heart of youth with 
the Heart of Christ. The mind of youth needs a parallel captivation. 
Study and reading are the elements here. 

Catholic education has more and more in the past few years empha- 
sized the personality of Christ as the center of its system. The Christo- 
centric system of education is now understood in many schools from 
kintergarten to college. Retreat masters give more time and more in- 

structions to a discussion of the relationship of Christ to souls. And 
> the study clubs of the nations find young men and women growingly 
; responsive to Christ as the subject for study and discussion. 


Catholic Literature 


Catholic literature has supplemented this trend in important ways. 
It has steadily risen in content and style, and the insistence on Jesus 
Christ as its most important subject. 

The modern girl is, as everyone knows, quite too familiar with the 
pig-sty morality and the contempt for God and decency that character- 
izes the majority of the popular and of-the-moment authors. A gra- 
cious Providence has seen to it that, as counterbalance for this destruc- 
tive literature, Catholic authorship has been inspired to new levels of 
achievements. Catholic literature is neither stupid nor dull nor in- 
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sincere nor sentimental nor pietistic. It is as forceful as Karl Adam 
and Grandmaison; as popular in form as Father Brown’s detective 
stories or the better type Catholic magazines; it is as correct as the 
prose of Agnes Repplier or the poetry of any of a dozen Catholic poets; 
it is graded for the tastes of a child, a youth, a boy or girl with little edu- 
cation beyond eighth grade, a high school sophomore, a college senior. 
And it is more and more saturated with Christ, His love, His life, and 
His law. 

All this literature is at the disposal of the priest, parent, or educator 
who aims to form, not merely the external gestures of the Catholic girl, 
but her mind and heart, her emotional reactions, and her intellectual 
convictions along lines that lead to sound and lasting Catholic Action. 


The Prerequisites for Catholic Action 


So, before we can trust a Catholic girl with any degree of effectiveness 
into the difficult crusade of Catholic Action, before we can expect excel- 
lence even in the simplest of causes (such as work for the missions), she 
must be provided with those factors that bring her into close mental and 
spiritual contact with Jesus Christ. And these elements must accom- 
pany and reinforce every step of her activities: (1) a devout, frequent 
and intelligent use of Holy Communion; (2) mental prayer to supple- 
ment vocal prayer and train her to thoughtfulness and a grasp of spiri- 
tual principles; (3) the Liturgy to develop her sense of God’s dominion, 
the Church’s functions, and the perfect unity of the Catholic world; (4) 
retreats as the source of religious apprehension and a close study of 
Christ in His dealing with souls; (5) correct Catholic reading, to fill 
her mind and create an atmosphere of Catholic thought and feeling; 
(6) study of the life, personality, and doctrines of Christ, the Saviour. 

Fortunately, for a girl this is all simplified by the fact that in the per- 
son of Mary, Virgin and Mother, she has the living model of how this 
can be done. The devotion to Christ and His personal service is ren- 
dered concrete for the Catholic girl through a knowledge and imitation 
of the young Mary. Youth is imitative, girls especially so. Mary 
makes the love and service of Christ an easily imitable thing. 


Leadership of the Bishops 


One final point in this essential aspect of the girl and Catholic Action: 
Catholic Action depends upon the leadership of the bishops; it is im- 
mediately organized, inspired, and directed by them. Yet, because of 
the press of affairs, the average bishop is somewhat remote from his 
young people. They know him as a distant, often a purple-misty figure, 
who comes only to solemn throb of organ and at moments of frightening 
dignity. 

For effective Catholic Action, a much closer personal relationship is 
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essential. This is brought about when in the minds and hearts of the 
girls is established a clear understanding of the relationship between 
the bishop and Jesus Christ, his Master and King. She must be shown 
the Church, first of all, as the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, as His divine 
representative speaking with His voice, performing His actions, living 
His life. Then the bishops slip into their correct and beautiful context. 
They are the shepherds of Christ’s sheep. They are the overseers of 
His vineyard. They are the gallant captains in Christ’s army, making 
war in His name and at His command, and under His standard of the 
cross, against evil and for the Kingdom of God. 

The bishops’ own personality may be remote; they share the person- 
ality of the Christ they serve. They may feel themselves a little at a 
loss with their own young people, but they can call upon the fascination 
of Christ for the young and move in that reflected light. 

Quick obedience and ready loyalty come easiest to that bishop who 
stands to the young people of his diocese in the place of Jesus Christ, 
and speaks to them as one whose power and position is the divinely en- 
trusted commission from the Great Captain. 

The essential supplements and fundamentals of Catholic Action are, 
then, to be found in a sound, wholesome Catholic home, where all the 
members are frequent communicants and Jesus Christ is the recog- 
nized head; in a Catholic school which builds its whole curriculum not 
on memory work nor routine religion, but on a growing appreciation of 
Christ, the Man-God, and His place in the lives of His followers; in a 
parish where the Liturgy is beautiful and intelligibly celebrated, and 
the saint is helped along the road to perfection with the same eagerness 
shown to the sinner stumbling back from the enmity of God. 

And all this is under the command of the bishop clearly seen as the 
representative of Jesus Christ, bravely discharging his part in the cause 
which was important enough to draw God from Heaven. 


; Sermon Outline 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God” (Matt., vi. 33). 

Catholic Action may be defined as twenty-four-hour-a-day religion. 
It is religion dominating life in all its aspects. Under the direction of 
the bishops it is the Church’s intensive drive to capture the world for 
Christ. Necessarily Catholic Action is: (1) something that is not 
easy, a highly supernatural and difficult movement; (2) something 
that requires the grace of God, ordinarily given unto prayerful people 
who are closely united with Him; (3) an enterprise which requires on 
the part of the individual exceptional spiritual depths, a real devotion 
to Christ and His cause, and a loyalty to the Church that cannot be 
easily broken. 

Hence, in talking of Catholic Action for girls, we have to realize that, 
before a girl can think of undertaking Catholic Action for others, she 
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must have brought her own soul to a close knowledge and love of Jesus 
Christ, in imitation of Mary, and a reasoned loyalty to the Church, 
She must be (a) spiritually united with Jesus Christ; (b) strong with 
the strength of knowledge and the grace of the Sacraments; (c) trust- 
worthy, because pure and sinless. 

The enthusiasm of youth is captured by individuals, by the fascina- 
tion of people. Hence, if Catholic Action means working in all things 
for Christ, it demands a thorough knowledge of Christ and a personal 
loyalty to and love for Him. Home, parish, and school must unite in 
bringing this love and loyalty into the souls of our young women. 

The first means that can be effectively encouraged by parents is Fre- 
quent Communion. (a) This is the closest possible union with Jesus 
Christ. (b) The example of parents is the first inspiration for children 
here as elsewhere. (c) Frequent Communion demands not only casual 
repetition but preparation and thanksgiving. (d) Explain the effects: 
if we are united with Christ, we shall be trustworthy; we shall willingly 
and eagerly do His work. 

The Church in this day offers varied means for building up the souls 
of your girls to trustworthy loyalty to Christ: 

Explain from the Conference all, or whatever appeals to you, of (a) 
mental prayer; (b) the Liturgical and Retreat Movements; (c) modern 
Catholic literature. 

Catholic Action cannot be done effectively by those who themselves 
are not deeply convinced, intellectually sure, and spiritually strong. 
Persons without these characteristics (girls especially) will simply do 
the cause more harm than good. Hence those parents who are interested 
in seeing their girls Catholic leaders must set the example: (a) of homes 
in which Jesus Christ is really loved, honored and welcomed; (b) of 
their own prayerful lives; (c) of an interest in the Liturgy, shown for 
example, by the use of the Missal, in reading up on it, and discussing it 
with their children, or encouraging them to study it at school; (d) by 
making retreats themselves; (e) by barring evil literature from their 
homes and bringing Catholic literature within the reach of their young 
people. 

Finally, parents must impress upon their children a realization of the 
divine mission of the Church and the importance of the bishop’s position 
in Christ’s own scheme. The Church is Christ’s Mystical Body, His 
divinely appointed representative to the world. The bishops are His 
representatives, His shepherds, captains. Hence (1) there should be 
no criticism of the Church or churchmen before children, but (2) personal 
loyalty and obedience, and (3) an acceptance of Christ’s own viewpoint 
towards His Church. 
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III. These Three: Home, Parish, and School 


(FirTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY) 


The cause of Catholic Action can be definitely harmed with young 
people by making it appear too elaborate and remote. From the be- 
ginning the girl or young woman must be impressed with the fact that 
Catholic Action, twenty-four-hour-a-day religion, is properly and im- 
mediately displayed in the three places which are the center of her moral 
life: her home, her parish, her school. 

The devotion to Christ which was emphasized as the rock foundation 
of all her activities must of necessity awaken within the heart of a girl 
the desire to do His work and advance His cause. Love cannot be 
static. The love of Christ cannot rest satisfied with selfishness, even 
the quite understandable and laudable selfishness that consists in a 
firm desire to save one’s own soul. Love of God as the first command- 
ment flows inevitably into the practice of love for our neighbor, which is 
the second. 

Hence, as the character of the girl is built up by the three agencies of 
home, parish, and school, the recurring note of personal responsibility 
for others as well as for herself can be struck resonantly and stirringly. 
And the note which most beautifully chimes with this first note is the 
one that reminds her how in a simple atmosphere of a little home and a 
tiny, provincial synagogue Mary did the world’s most effective work 
for the cause of her beloved Son. 

Early the girl must be impressed with the realization that Catholic 
Action does not require a large stage or an impressive cast. The finest 
type of Catholic work can be done in her own home, for her own parish, 
under the guidance of her own school. 


Idealizing the Commonplace 


This spirit of idealizing the commonplace life of a girl will prove deeply 
significant for her in after years. It may seem almost strange to talk 
of training a girl to think of her duties about the house as part of Catho- 
lic Action program, yet upon her attitude towards the small responsi- 
bilities which every wise mother demands of her daughters will depend 
in large measure the type of home she will later create for her husband 
and children. 

Hence, both parents and children can be enlisted in what is perhaps 
the simplest form of Catholic Action: the idealizing and supernaturaliz- 
ing of that section of the housework entrusted to the girl. The ideal of 
Mary, God’s little handmaid and housekeeper, is the fundamental mo- 
tivation. The added factors to be stressed are that each Catholic home 
is really another house in which Christ is the willing guest, and that the 
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care given that house for love of Him is accepted as graciously as He 
accepted the services of Mary rendered so beautifully to her little house 
in Nazareth. The attitude of a girl towards her brothers and sisters, 
especially the younger ones, can be motivated by the double idea: 
“What you do for the least of these, My little ones, you do for Me,” 
and, ‘““‘The way you learn to treat your little brothers and sisters now 
will be the finest possible training for your handling of your own little 
sons and daughters if God should bless you with the responsibilities 
of motherhood.” 

The parents interested in Catholic Action can early induct their 
daughters (their sons too, of course) into a sense of responsibility for 
their neighbors. Small charities originated in the home are important. 
Any family, with even a trifle more than it needs for the necessities of 
life, will be insuring God’s blessing and incidentally awakening the be- 
ginnings of Christ-like charity, if it takes some poorer family under its 
protection and sees to it that the sacrifices of the children’s pennies or 
of their youthful extravagances in candy, sodas, or shows, are made 
their personal gift to the poor. The scene that caused most comment 
in ‘Little Women,” in which the children give up their breakfast for the 
poor, could in a Catholic family be translated easily into terms of real 
Catholic Action. 

Within the home, Catholic mission enterprise is always possible. The 
mite box, special interest in some adopted missionary, membership of 
each of the children in the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, are 
grand lessons in an apostolic viewpoint. So, in a fashion closer to their 
own lives, is the contribution made by the children in the Sunday collec- 
tion. Not merely should they be taught to drop their pennies in the 
collection box, but they should be shown what the gift of their pennies 
means: the supporting of God’s house in which service of the Blessed 
Trinity can be beautifully offered, Sacraments administered and souls 
saved, poor souls released from purgatory, and truth preached to the 
people. 


Girls and the Legion of Decency 


Any child can be made to feel a near responsibility for Catholic Action 
in the field of entertainment. The triumphs of the Legion of Decency 
have been largely the triumphs of the young people suddenly realizing 
that they can dominate a powerful medium of popular entertainment 
with the money that they spend at the box office. Discrimination in 
their choice of the theatres and motion pictures, good taste in the se- 
lection of the books and magazines they read, a sense of moral responsi- 
bility for the type of parties they give or attend, are things not at all diffi- 
cult to instill into girls. In fact, they respond readily to the appeal 
which stresses their power along these lines. They like to feel that they 
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can mould the manners and fashions of the world. They see easily the 
effect of entertainment on life. They admit that young men or boys 
take the standards of entertainment which they, the girls, permit or en- 
courage. And they, with an early developed sense of motherliness, 
will accept their responsibility for the guardianship of the morality of 
the young man with whom they associate. 

Certainly in no field is Catholic Action more necessary than in the 
field of entertainment. There the girls really are dominant. And 
there they can be made, from the dawn of consciousness, to feel their 
responsibility, their power, and the dominance which they can exercise 
if they care to. 


Education of Girls 


The wise parent will select for her daughter not merely a Catholic 
school, but a school in which a complete Catholic Action program has 
been worked out. Educators today widely appreciate the fact that the 
theory of the classroom must be reinforced by Catholic Action practice. 
The energies and resourcefulness of the American girl, which express 
themselves so successfully in literary, athletic, artistic, and social lines, 
demand an active outlet in spiritual lines as well. That is why the pro- 
grams of the Sodality of Our Lady and the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade have met nowhere with more inspiring response than in girls’ 
schools. 

The Catholic woman leader of the future must be competent to man- 
age the affairs of her Catholic society under the direction of her bishop. | 
She must know parliamentary law, committee procedure, the mapping 
out of a program for a meeting or a year. She must be able to talk on 
her feet, to discuss without personalities, to plan Catholic affairs from a 
thoroughly Catholic background and angle. This she is learning to do 
in schools wherein the students possess their Catholic Action societies 
(which run from grammar school into post-graduate courses) in which 
they have a personal interest and for which they feel a sense of personal 
responsibility. 

Activities for Girls 


It is gratifying to see the magnificent work done by girls and young 
women in their Students’ Spiritual Councils, in their mission units, their 
Eucharistic, Marian, Catholic Literature, Apostolic, Parish Help, Pub- 
licity, and Public Question Committees. Out of these groups are coming 
young leaders who love the Church, are deeply devoted to their bishops, 
follow Christ willingly, and who have learned how Catholic Action can 
be carried into practice as the necessary corollary and consequence of 
Catholic education. Theirs is not a religious education of mere memory 
or routine, but an education they have learned to practise and live in a 
dozen different ways. 
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Naturally, the girls turn to their parish as the real center for spiritual 
Catholic Action. The school Sodality aims primarily at training girls 
to work more effectively for parish Catholic Action. The home needs 
the powerful supplementing of Catholic Action under the direction of 
the parish-priest. 

Time was when young ladies’ parish organizations were either of two 
things: prayerful groups which cared for their own souls’ salvation or 
social clubs which brought together wholesome girls in wholesome sur- 
roundings for clean entertainment and honest fun. Both types of or- 
ganization are excellent, but neither is Catholic Action as it is now under- 
stood. Prayer is a fundamental of Catholic Action. That we have 
seen. Entertainment can be shot through with the spirit of Catholic 
Action and, as a most important part of life, turned towards Christ and 
filled with the characteristics of Christ and Mary at the marriage feast 
of Cana. 

But the parish society which is going to supplement the home effec- 
tively and draw the allegiance of young women who have learned Catho- 
lic Action within the school, is the parish society that has drafted a com- 
plete program of Catholic Action and made it available for all its girls 
almost from the moment of their First Communion. The essential and 
basic unit of the Church’s organization is the parish. It is the parish 
society that can best teach, it is the parish society that can best handle, 
Catholic Action in a form within the reach of all. 


The Sodality 


Such a society (the Young Ladies’ Sodality, for instance, in its Junior 
and Senior Branches) draws all the girls into a well-rounded program 
that utilizes their abilities and resources and holds them loyal to the 
parish and to their pastors. The once-a-month meeting of the past 
gives place to a once-a-week meeting, or certainly not less than twice-a- 
month. The monotonous meetings that repeat the same formula year 
after year are vivified by variety and interest: social meetings are fol- 
lowed by business meetings; activities are discussed and planned and 
carried through; discussions bring out important points of doctrine and 
practice and possible achievement; study club programs carry forward 
interrupted or unfinished education; social programs are not merely 
bait for the less willing, but the cement of charity holding the girls to- 
gether and uniting the possible cliques into friendship. Some disused 
hall made into a club room is open constantly, and brings the girls back 
within the influence and atmosphere of the church. 


The Catholic Youth Movement 


While Catholic Action along national lines enlists the interest of the 
few outstanding women in the community, parish Catholic Action 
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brings the girls in large numbers within the scope of what the Holy 
Father clearly intended to be a program for all Catholics and not merely 
for the highly educated, richly endowed, favored few. 

The Catholic Action program for girls will in many dioceses culminate 
in such projects as the Catholic Youth Organization, of which in many 
cases a union of girls’ parish and girls’ school Catholic Action societies 
or sodalities is the spiritual backbone. This gives the bishop under his 
direct control a massing of youth eager to serve, definite about what is 
expected and wanted, bound in loyalty and achievement to himself and 
the Church. 

Catholic Action for girls may, then, be as simple as housework under- 
taken in imitation of Mary and out of love for Jesus Christ. It can 
reach in early youth into the field of entertainment, and can work there 
powerfully and effectively. Charity and missions, the parish needs 
and interests, can grip the attention and claim the services of youth 
from first consciousness. The school, powerful auxiliary of the home and 
supplement of the parish, must of necessity transfer the theory of re- 
ligion into the practical working of a Catholic Action society. 

But the parish, the basic unit of the church organization and the cen- 
ter of normal spiritual life, makes its most important appeal to the girls 
and young ladies, drawing them not with prayer alone nor with recrea- 
tion facilities which they obtain often to better advantage elsewhere, 
but with a well-conceived program of spiritual life and parish activity 
which gives each of the members of the Sodality or club a sense of re- 
sponsibility for God and souls through the parish. 

This, we believe, puts Catholic Action well within the range of Catho- 
lic girls of whatever type or class. 


Sermon Outline 


“Must I not be about My Father’s business?’’ (cfr. Luke, ii. 49). 

If one really knows and loves Jesus Christ, Catholic Action is inevit- 
able. Catholic Action is doing in the world what He came to do—carry- 
ing out the Father’s business, helping to save the souls for which He died. 

Like all things else connected with religion, Catholic Action must be- 
gin early, and must start with the home. Consolingly, difficult or com- 
plicated things are not necessary for Catholic Action. Mary who served 
Christ best was merely His little handmaid, doing the simple things of a 
simple little house. 

Hence, to parents goes the first opportunity of training their girls to 
Catholic Action. 

(1) The example and training in a sincere life of devotion to Christ 
and loyalty to the Church is, of course, fundamental. 

(2) Beyond that, Catholic Action consists in work for others inspired 
by a love for Christ. It begins with the simple work of the house. Par- 
ents have an obligation of seeing that their children take their share in 
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the care of the house, (a) because it is a necessary training; (b) it 
gives them an added love for home; (c) they learn there better to man- 
age their own homes later. This work, supernaturalized and offered to 
God, is like Mary’s own. It is the care of Christ’s little ones. It is 
caring for His house. It is watching over and serving the portion of 
“His Father’s business’’ entrusted especially to women. 

(3) Charity begins at home, but must not stay there. The girls of the 
family can be schooled in many virtues at home. (a) They can be 
taught charity. Adopt a poor family and care for them personally. 
Teach the children to save, give up luxuries, visit with their own gifts 
those less fortunate. Make charity personal and out of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for Christ’s poor. (b) They can acquire apostolic zeal. 
Home mission interests: the mite box, the adopted missionary, mission 
magazines, etc., the Propagation of the Faith membership. (c) They 
can learn devotion to the Church, as expressed in a responsibility to: (i) 
the Sunday collection (explain to the children what that collection does 
and is used for, and their obligation of contributing); (ii) the parish 
young people’s organization (here make your plea for the Sodality, the 
girls’ organizations; outline what can be done by the girls and what 
you hope to accomplish through your organization). 

(4) Encourage your girls to throw themselves into the Catholic Ac- 
tion projects of their school as a training for future life. 

Parents and elder brothers and sisters must set the example of their 
own Catholic Action lives to the young girls. For all are called by the 
Holy Father to this great cause, and all must respond. 





Self-Denial in Economic Life 
By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., S.T.L. 
“Unless ye do penance, ye shall all likewise perish’ (Luke, xiii. 3) 


Strong words, these; they make penance, self-denial, self-discipline, 
a necessary condition for the avoidance of perdition and the saving of 
our souls. And they are the words of Christ Himself. So insistent was 
He indeed upon this truth that we find these words appearing twice 
within three verses of St. Luke’s Gospel. This pronouncement was al- 
together in keeping with the preaching of St. John the Baptist, the pre- 
cursor of Christ, who prepared himself and sought to prepare others for 
the coming of Christ by the life and the preaching of penance. And the 
Church, in preaching penance, is but echoing the words of her Founder 
and continuing His message down the centuries. 

When our first parents sinned, one of the punishments was that their 
lower passions revolted against their higher selves, that their passions 
were strengthened as their will was weakened. It is only by denying 
these lower passions their satisfaction that the will can regain and retain 
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mastery over them; it is only by abstaining, by self-denial, that we can 
keep from succumbing in the fall of our first parents. 

The first commandment, the first law, that God ever gave, was one 
that demanded abstinence, self-denial. Adam and Eve were permitted 
to eat of all the trees of the garden, except one; of that one only must 
they deny themselves. It was because they did not deny themselves 
that they brought disorder into the whole of creation; hence came all the 
sin and suffering of mankind. ‘Man when he was in honor did not un- 
derstand; he hath been compared to senseless beasts and made like to 
them.” 

What applies to man in his individual capacity, applies likewise to his 
social life, his economic life. There too self-denial, self-discipline, must 
be exercised as against group passions, class passions, national passions. 


\ 
Greed the Chief Cause of Economic Evils 


Except for those who are most guilty of it, every thinking man now 
agrees that greed lies at the bottom of practically all of our economic ills 
today. It was quite natural that the modern world should so develop. 
For it lies in the very definition of economic goods that they are goods 
which satisfy human needs and wants and desires. And, given the na- 
ture of man and the philosophy which has governed economic life during 
the past two centuries—the philosophy of individualism and laissez 
faire, the philosophy of profit unbridled and unrestrained by moral law 
or civil law—it was quite natural that these wants should be multiplied 
beyond reason and that these desires should grow beyond control. 
When economic life became secularized and dissociated from all religious 
and moral control, profit became its sole guiding principle, without re- 
gard to the means employed. Gold became man’s god, and profit was 
his prophet. 

As Pope Pius XI explains it in his Encyclical, ‘‘Forty Years After’: 
“By original sin the marvelous harmony of man’s faculties has been so 
deranged that now he is easily led astray by low desires and strongly 
tempted to prefer the transient goods of this world to the lasting goods 
of heaven. Hence comes that unquenchable thirst for riches and tem- 
poral possessions, which at all times has impelled men to break the law of 
God and trample on the rights of their neighbor; but the condition of 
the economic world today lays more snares than ever for human frailty.”’ 

Was not this craze for profit the cause of the development of monopo- 
lies of all kinds, of the pyramiding of holding companies, of the frantic 
gambling in stocks and bonds, of the issue of bonds which their purvey- 
ors knew (or should have known) to be valueless, of the unsound in- 
vestments of bankers, aye, even of the very breakdown of our whole 
banking system in 1932? Did not all this and much more arise out of an 
insensate greed for profits, without regard for the means employed, 
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without regard for the law of God or the rights of the neighbor? Says 
the Encyclical again: ‘‘At the time when the new social order was be- 
ginning, the doctrines of rationalism had already taken firm hold of 
large numbers, and an economic science alien from the true moral law 
had soon arisen. Whence it followed that free rein was given to ava- 
rice.” 


Greed Characteristic of All Classes of Society 


And let us not make the mistake of thinking that all this applies only 
to our leaders in the economic system, to the wealthy and to those in 
control. To quote the Encyclical again: ‘“With the leaders of business 
abandoning the true path, it is not surprising that in every country mul- 
titudes of working men too sank in the same morass.” It is not the 
riches or the poverty that matters in this connection: it is the spirit of 
the thing, the attitude of mind, the underlying philosophy of the indi- 
vidual. Judas was by no means a rich man; yet, his greed led him on 
to the very betrayal of the Master for thirty pieces of silver. That is 
symbolical; since then many a richer man and poorer man has betrayed 
Jesus for less. It is not the workingman’s endeavor to improve him- 
self, to raise his standard of living and that of his family, which is 
frowned upon. That is to be encouraged: he owes it to himself and his 
family to do so; in fact, we should say that it is his bounden duty to do 
so. But this striving becomes avarice, greed, when the goods of this 
world are sought after as if they were a sufficient end in themselves, as if 
they were the supreme good of life, to the detriment and even to the ex- 
clusion of the things of the next world. 

Nor is this spirit of greed limited in its operations to the economic 
life within the nations; it has perverted the relations between nation 
and nation as well. Thus, we find the nations avid for territorial ex- 
pansion, for enlarging their “circles of influence,’’ covetous for increase 
of commerce, for usurious investment. Even as our national economic 
systems, which seemed at first to thrive under the driving force of greed, 
in our own days ended in utter bankruptcy, so too international com- 
merce which prospered so well for a time under that same force has now 
come to a standstill. ‘That they might know that by what things a 
man sinneth, by the same also he is tormented”’ (Wisdom, xi. 17). 


Self-Denial the Only Antidote against Greed 


The one and only way out of the dominance of greed is through self- 
denial. Self-denial is self-defence against greed; it is a preventive anda 
cure. Whereas greed is the fruit of excessive desires and wants, self- 
denial is the curbing of these same desires within reasonable limits. 
Whereas greed becomes all-absorbed in the material things of this world, 
self-denial keeps these earthly things in their proper place as the ser- 
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vants to man’s higher welfare. Those who have been profiting most by 
the system of greed, must learn to practise self-denial in the matter of 
excessive profits, in the interests of the common good as well as their 
own. They must “take acut.’’ They are now being forced to practise 
this form of self-denial by the very logic of the events of their own 
making. Have they the sense to learn the lesson that the spirit of greed 
can lead only to unbalanced social and economic life, and will therefore 
ultimately revenge itself on its very beneficiaries? 


The Results of Selfishness 


Selfishness is the natural offspring of greed, inasmuch as greed seeks 
to obtain ever more and more for self without regard for others. En- 
lightened self-interest is one of the greatest forces in the world for prog- 
ress. It reaches out for self-realization, for betterment of one’s own po- 
sition in life; it urges man on to the attainment of higher things; it 
makes for progress. Even in our spiritual life, the attainment of 
heaven and the increase of our reward there is one of the most appealing 
motives. But when self-interest is overstressed, so that we seek our 
own interests without regard to those of others, it degenerates into self- 
ishness. 

On the principle of “rugged individualism,’ this selfishness in eco- 
nomic life has, during the past two centuries and especially during the 
last few decades, developed to a disastrous degree: selfishness between 
individual and individual, between class and class, between nation and 
nation. It is on this principle that we find capital grinding down labor, 
paying it miserable wages, ignoring its human rights, taking advantage 
of the economic weakness of others, circumventing such laws as do exist 
for the protection of others—all for its own selfish ends. The Encyclical 
puts it thus: ‘“‘A much greater number than ever before, solely concerned 
with adding to their wealth by any means whatever, sought their own 
selfish interests above all things; they had no scruples in committing 
the gravest injustices against others.” 

We find this same principle at work among the laboring classes— 
in the frequent struggles between craft and craft, in the unwillingness of 
the individual worker to overlook his immediate personal advantage in 
the interests of society as a whole. The struggle between capital and 
labor is one in which the issues are argued on the basis of economic power 
rather than upon moral principles, and with a view solely to selfish 
interest. We find the same phenomenon in the relations between nation 
and nation in our day, when nationalism has developed into hyper-na- 
tionalism, in the attempts of leading nations to set themselves up as self- 
sufficient, building up high tariff walls against one another, and in every 
way consulting their own selfish interests to the detriment of the in- 
terests of mankind as a whole. 
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The Catholic Doctrine 


Pius XI, in “Forty Years After,” has laid down the principles that 
must govern us in all these matters. He speaks indeed of the individual 
rights, but also emphasizes the social obligations of private property 
owners; he exhorts that labor in its wage contracts and in its other as- 
pirations must have due regard to the common welfare. 

Again, it is self-denial that will curb this undue exercise of private 
ownership and economic power with a regard for the rights of others, will 
balance one’s own individual rights by one’s obligation to others, and 
sink one’s own individual advantage in the common welfare of all. As, 
in the case of the individual, self-denial and self-discipline bring out the 
best that is in man, so also will it happen in the social group, so also in 
the State. For the nation and the world at large, as well as for the indi- 
vidual, the words of Christ hold good: ‘Unless ye all do penance— 
that is, practise self-denial and self-discipline—ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.”’ 


Sermon Outline 


Self-denial and self-discipline are absolutely necessary to salvation. 
Through the sin of our first parents the passions were strengthened in 
that the will was weakened; left to themselves, the passions will gain the 
upper hand. Self-denial regains and retains control over the passions 
by strengthening the will against them. What applies to the individual 
life, applies also to man’s social and economic life. Self-denial will 
make for better control and for better order. 

Greed lies at the bottom of almost all economic ills today. Under the 
prevalent philosophy of economic life, individualism, the spirit of laissez 
faire, and the profit motive have run wild. Economic life freed from 
all restraints of civil and moral law has been governed solely by the 
profit motive. All of this led to an overemphasis of the importance of 
the goods of this world to the exclusion of the higher things of this life 
and the next. This applies to rich and poor alike; to individuals as 
well as to classes and to nations. 

Self-denial is the cure and the preventive of such conditions. By 
denying the satisfaction of unreasonable wants and desires, it keeps 
earthly goods in their place of subserving the eternal destiny of man. 

Greed begets selfishness. Enlightened self-interest is a potent force 
in leading to progress; however, self-interest overdone degenerates into 
selfishness, which disregards the rights of others, whether as between 
individual and individual, or between class and class, or between nation 
and nation. 

Self-denial leads a man to deny himself the gratification of wants and 
desires when that gratification clashes with the rights of others; it en- 
ables us to exercise our rights with due regard to the obligations we owe 
to others. 
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Self-Denial in Amusements 
By RoBERT Woops | 
(SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY) 


“Tf any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow Me’ (Matt., xvi. 24) 


Towards the end of the second year of Our Lord’s public life, He began 
to indicate to His disciples that all the good works which He and they 
had been accomplishing—the restoration of sight to the blind, of hearing 
to the deaf, of speech to the speechless, the curing of the crippled and 
palsied, the exorcism of the possessed—had not been an end in them- 
selves. They had indeed brought high honor to the Master. Did not 
the populace follow Him about and hang upon His every word, and con- 
fidently bring to Him their afflicted ones? Were they not even at that 
moment contemplating setting Him upon a throne and making Him 
their King? Were Christ not God, but a mere human opportunist, here 
was indeed a golden opportunity that would not occur again in a life- 
time. “Twere folly to throw such an opportunity away, mused the 
Apostles and disciples, even after almost two years of constant asso- 
ciation with the Master, two years of patient, painstaking instruction, 
two years of miracles that, in so far as the accomplishment of their real 
spiritual purpose was concerned, seem to have exercised as little effect 
on the chosen ones themselves as on the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Hitherto, all had been success. The Master was honored, sought 
after, admired—aye, and feared somewhat. He ‘taught as one having 
power and not as the Scribes and Pharisees.’ He wielded power over 
the wind and the waves; He was even the Master of the grave. And 
His followers, their minds still in the grasp of a tradition-bound concept 
of the Messianic réle, rode high on the crest of a wave of accomplish- 
ment and hope. So far the Master had not disabused their minds of 
this false belief. But now, as the Evangelist Matthew tells us (Matt., 
xvi. 21), ‘‘Jesus began to show to His disciples that He must go to Jeru- 
salem,” not indeed to be triumphantly crowned King of the Jews, but to 
“suffer many things from the ancients and scribes and chief priests, and 
be put to death, and the third day rise again.” Imagine, my dear 
friends, what a sad blow this was to their fond imaginations of gran- 
deur! Their Messiah treated as a malefactor! He could not be. And 
Peter, confident in his leadership of the others and the friendship of 
Our Lord, took Jesus aside and began to rebuke Him: ‘Lord, be it far 
from Thee; this thing shall not be unto Thee.’’ Peter and the others 
had evidently forgotten that the Messiah, according to their own 
prophets, was to be the Man of Sorrows (Is., liii. 3), from the top of 
whose head to the sole of whose feet there would be no sound spot; they 
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had forgotten that He was to be reviled and buffeted and treated as a 
malefactor, according to the Prophet Jeremias, and that before Him yet 
loomed the shadow of that horrible tree. 


Christ’s Law of Self-Denial 


But Our Lord, far from mitigating His words in the least, spoke even 
more forcibly and went a step further. In one sentence He dissipated 
all their dreams of material empire and created for them a new world—a 
topsy-turvy world to them, one in which not success but failure, not joy 
but sadness, not peace but eternal warfare, were to be their lot, if they 
remained faithful. ‘‘Get thee behind Me, Satan,’”’ He said to Peter, 
“thou art a scandal unto Me, because thou savorest not the things that 
are of God, but the things that are of man.” 

Then returning to the rest of the disciples, He delivered to them the 
ultimatum which must have crushed them for a time and called for a 
complete readjustment of their world: “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.”’ This was 
probably the first inkling that the disciples had of the existence of self- 
denial as a virtue and of its paramount necessity in the Christian dis- 
pensation. Yet, the Saviour had implicitly told them that His own life, 
replete with privation and suffering and crowned by that supreme act of 
self-denial, the Crucifixion, was to be reénacted in their own lives: 
“The disciple is not greater than his master.”’ 


Necessity for Self-Denial 


We are now at the threshold of the Holy Season of Lent when our ever- 
vigilant and thoughtful Mother, the Church, solicitous and mindful of 
the welfare of souls, directs our attention through the Sacred Liturgy to 
this most necessary and salutary subject. 

That self-abnegation—mortification, as St. Paul first called it—is 
necessary for the living of the Christian life, and vitally so, you and I 
can never fora moment doubt. It is no mere counsel of perfection; it is 
a divine command for anyone who would follow Christ to the life of 
eternal glory. With that deep insight into the human soul, that pitiless 
self-examination and that unsparing frankness which were characteristic 
of him, St. Paul was the first and probably the greatest commentator on 
the Christian philosophy of mortification. ‘If you live after the flesh,” 
says he, “‘you shall die; but if through the spirit you mortify the deeds of 
the flesh, you shall live” (Rom., viii. 13). 

St. Paul never tired of reminding his people of the warfare that exists 
between the flesh and the spirit, the internal spiritual strife; nor did he 
neglect to remind them also of that other warfare that unremittingly is 
waged between the Christian soul and the powers of darkness. So 
powerful, insidious and persistent are the enemies of the soul that only 
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by unceasing vigilance are we able to withstand their onslaughts. Nor 
is anyone, however saintly or endowed with grace, so secure as to be 
impervious to their weapons. St. Paul admits this in his own case when 
he says: “I chastize my body and bring it into subjection, lest perhaps 
when I have preached to others, I myself should become a castaway.”’ 

How different is the attitude of this great Saint to that of many pres- 
ent-day Catholics, who are so arrogant, so supercilious, so condescend- 
ing even to their Church, so deprecating of its solicitude for them, so 
cock-sure of their own strength! We all have known many such— 
Catholics in name, but worldlings, sophisticates, pretentiously broad- 
minded persons who smilingly allow that after all the Church may be a 
little old-fashioned and not keeping pace with the changing times. 
These men claim that they are immune from that deadly poison of 
worldliness which proves fatal to so many more delicate souls. Mor- 
tification is not for them, but for the pious, for the weak, for the appre- 
hensive. A deadly poison has already entered their souls, and numbed 
their spiritual facilities, so that they can neither hear nor comprehend 
the ominous words of Our Saviour: “If any man will follow Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me.” 

Self-denial is necessary not only for the advancement of a soul toward 
perfection, but for its very salvation. Prayer without it isfutile. There 
is a striking and close analogy in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(ix. 24 sqq.): ‘‘Know you not, brethren, that they who run in the race, 
all run indeed, but one receiveth the prize? Sorun that you may obtain. 
And everyone that striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself from all 
things; and they indeed that they may receive a corruptible crown; but 
we, an incorruptible one.” St. Paul had in mind, of course, the athletic 
games which were held annually at Corinth and in which athletes from 
all Greece contended. ‘They refrained from all things’’—that is, they 
subjected themselves to severe training and bodily privations to con- 
dition themselves for these contests. The Christian, engaged in a con- 
test for an infinite prize, which he must not lose, is also constrained to 
“refrain himself from many things,” to practise bodily mortification, 
that he too may be spiritually strong and agile enough to conquer. 


Value of Self-Denial 


Granting the absolute necessity of self-denial for the salvation of our 
souls, based upon the mandate of Our Lord, borne out in His life and 
death and so strongly followed in the writings and teachings of St. 
Paul, what is our relation, as members of the Body of Christ, to this 
supreme means of realizing the Christian ideal? 

First of all, let us realize that self-denial, in one very particular sense, 
is obligatory on all of us. ‘‘If you live after the flesh, you shall die; but 
if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live’ (Rom., 
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viii. 13). Self-denial is therefore a law of death and a law of life—of 
death to sin, the disease which would slay the soul, and of life to the soul 
which it restores and invigorates. It is, therefore, our first line of de- 
fense against sin, against the concupiscence of the eyes, the concupis- 
cence of the flesh, and the pride of life. We are bound, therefore, not 
under the law of expediency, but under the law of necessity, to deny 
ourselves anything that is directly sinful, or that would jeopardize the 
safety of our souls by exposing them to sin, to moral death. 

It is not difficult to recognize an enemy that appears openly as such. 
The drunkard needs no second sight to enable him to recognize the 
tavern and his erstwhile boon companions as proximate occasions of sin, 
and to mortify himself accordingly. But there are other occasions not so 
easily detected. The enemy assumes various guises and veils his hos- 
tility so as sometimes to deceive even the elect. He attacks us in un- 
expected quarters and in unguarded moments. 

It has long been the custom for pious Catholics during the penitential 
seasons to practise self-denial in little things that are not essentially 
sinful. This they do, not only as a training against the day of tempta- 
tion, but as a means of propitiation for past delinquencies. To achieve 
the victory of the spirit against the flesh, they realize it is necessary that 
the passions and sensual concupiscences, which when freely indulged 
exercise so pernicious an influence on human conduct, should be trained 
by judicious repression to subordinate and conform their desires to the 
rule of reason and faith, as discerned by the mind. But, they also un- 
derstand, for this training to be effectual it is not sufficient to restrain 
these desires of the flesh only when their demands are unlawful. These 
desires represent a twist in human nature, and must be treated as one 
treats a twisted wire when endeavoring to straighten it, namely, by 
twisting it the opposite way. ‘‘All things, therefore, to me are lawful, 
but not all things are expedient” (I Cor., vi. 12). 


Self-Denial and the Theatre 


One of the most frequently utilized means of self-denial is the absti- 
nence from legitimate amusements and innocent pleasures. Catholics 
during this Holy Season will deny themselves candy and certain kinds of 
food that they like; they will sacrifice their time and convenience to 
attend daily Mass or to make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament; they will 
restrict their social activities, and forego attendance at the theatre, 
whether legitimate or moving picture. They will do all this, appre- 
ciating both the curative and propitiary nature of their actions. 

We must admit, I am afraid, that we are not so hardy as our forebears 
in the Faith. Their mortifications were not only more numerous than 
ours but more drastic, and were certainly undertaken with a more joy- 
fully enthusiastic spirit. Very few Catholics of a generation or two ago 
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would dream of attending the theatre during Lent, and that was in a 
day when the theatre did not constitute the menace to morals and 
decency that it does now. 

Abstinence from this amusement, theatre-going, has become in our 
day, not a virtue, but a necessity; not a work of supererogation, but a 
work of obligation. The enemy today is not like a roaring lion, betray- 
ing his presence and his purpose by his very roar and his terrifying mien; 
he is a pleasant, ingratiating personage approaching us in the guise of 
our favorite actor or actress, subtly attacking from a quarter we fear 
least—our desire for innocent amusement. 

Attendance at the theatre has long been one of the most gratifying 
and soul-filling experiences of men. It has provided relaxation for those 
who were weary and burdened with daily labors; it unfolded before the 
eyes of the sad and downcast all the beauty and romance that life had 
withheld from them. It made dreams come true and rendered hard 
reality a little easier to bear. This art of the drama was truly God- 
given. 

Men did not then attend the theatre to view propaganda plays, to 
have their problems solved, to be regaled by the purposeless and filthy 
exposition of sex-indulgence, sex-perversion, and sex-inversion. Nor did 
they want to witness the unfolding and gradual disintegration of lives 
more sad and sordid than their own. The principles to which they, as 
Christian men and women, clung so trustingly, they did not wish to see 
and hear attacked, no matter how humorously, no matter how in- 
sidiously, no matter how superb the acting or how impressive the stage 
setting. They did not expect to have their ears regaled with profanity, 
cursing and blasphemy; they did not go to hear the language of the dive 
and the brothel, language which they would discipline their children for 
using and which they would never use themselves. 

Yet, that is what they have to experience today, if they persist in 
patronizing a theatre which has prostituted all the high and sacred tra- 
ditions of a noble art to fatten the purses of a breed of panderers. We 
have no choice in this matter today. This mortification, this self-de- 
nial, is no longer voluntary, but obligatory. We can no longer attend 
the theatre without danger, for it has become a definite and proximate 
occasion of sin. 


The Catholic Theatre Movement and the Legion of Decency 


This deterioration of stage and film is not recent, but the tremendous 
revulsion of feeling that has been voiced in the past year or two is. 
Twenty years ago, His Eminence Cardinal Farley was the sponsor of an 
organization, nation-wide in scope, called the Catholic Theatre Move- 
ment, which undertook to recommend to the attention of Catholics 
throughout the country those plays which a God-fearing man or woman 
could view without shame. That movement still exists and functions 
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under the direction of the Cardinal’s successor. You are all, no doubt, 
familiar with the tremendous strides that have been made within the 
past year or so toward the establishment in our theatre of a higher level 
of decency and good taste. 

May God grant that the Legion of Decency has sounded the death- 
knell to the exploitation of the demimonde, the gangster, the roué, and 
the philanderer! To accomplish this end, all Catholics should renew 
their pledge particularly at the beginning of this Holy Season of Lent, 
and let no considerations of personal immunity from the plague deceive 
them. Let them be generous in their self-denial, obeying not only the 
letter but the spirit of the law. 


Sermon Outline 


“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me’”’ (Matt., xvi. 24). 

Towards the end of the second year of His public life Our Lord began 
to make it clear to His disciples that His miracles were not an end in 
themselves, but had been wrought for a definite spiritual purpose. He 
then proceeded to disabuse their minds of their earthly views of His 
mission, and to emphasize the fact that this mission was to be accom- 
plished through self-denial and self-sacrifice. As “‘the disciple is not 
greater than the master,” therefore, self-denial must have a prominent 
place in the life of every sincere Christian. 

As Lent approaches, the Church solicitous for our spiritual welfare 
directs our thoughts to self-denial. Self-denial, indeed, is no counsel 
of perfection, but a divine command. St. Paul reminds us that, unless 
we mortify the flesh, we shall not live. 

Some of our modern “Catholics” are inclined to regard the Church’s 
teaching on this subject as old-fashioned, as not applying to our “‘en- 
lightened” age. They thus ignore the solemn words of Our Saviour 
which we have chosen for our text. 

An ancient Catholic custom urges us, especially during the peni- 
tential season, to practise self-denial even in things that are not in 
themselves sinful. One of the most frequently utilized means of self- 
denial was the abstinence from legitimate amusements, such as the 
theatre. However, abstinence from theatre-going is not a virtue but 
a necessity today, when all the high traditions of a noble art have 
been prostituted to fatten the purses of a breed of panderers. 

To remedy the evil conditions of the stage, all Catholics should rally 
to the support of the Catholic Theatre Movement and the Legion of 
Decency. 
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Book Reviews 
Adult and Parent Education 


Adult study, parent education, child care, and leadership have aroused 
considerable interest since Catholic Action became a topic of the day. 
Writers have taken up these matters and provide helpful information 
and suggestions. The course of Conferences appearing in this Review 
will awaken the desire to ascertain some reliable publications that will 
further explain and practically apply the matter under discussion. 
Some of this type of books have already been reviewed or included in 
bibliographies. Besides these, the following recent publications are 
added and recommended. 

Very actual just now is “Parent and Child,’’ by Dr. Edgar Schmiede- 
ler, O.S.B., and Dr. Rosa McDonough. It serves well as a commentary 
to Father Schmiedeler’s Conferences on Christian Family Life. It is 
the first and so far the only complete book of this type written from a 
Catholic viewpoint. It deals with the child’s world, physical and men- 
tal development, interests, recreation, discipline, and moral, religious 
and emotional training. Hence, it presents the complete personality 
of the child as parents, priests and educators should know and under- 
stand it. It is at once a scientific and popular book, sufficiently plain 
for all who are interested in children. There are discussion topics, a 
bibliography, and a list of supplementary reading added to each chapter. 

In ‘Catholic Evidence Training Outlines” Maisie Ward and F. J. 
Sheed present us with a work that will be welcomed by every preacher 
and religious study club leader. Although primarily intended for stu- 
dent speakers of the Catholic Evidence Guild in England, Card. Bourne 
thinks that “‘the clergy, too, may profit by these notes and gather from 
them fresh ideas for the setting forth of their philosophy and theology... 
in a manner adapted to the capacity of the average man at the present 
day.’’ The Introduction is of special importance. It indicates in what 
the average man is no longer interested, and states how to present 
truths to him in such a manner as to make him interested. The En- 
glish background upon which the authors build is quite in accord with 
the ideas prevailing among American non-Catholics and but little in- 
structed and merely nominal Catholics. The training course that fol- 
lows, if made the program for adult study groups, would prepare the 
students to answer inquiries and objections intelligently. Much valu- 
able material is provided in this book at a small cost.? 


1D. Appleton-Century Company, New York City. $2.25. 
2 Sheed and Ward, New York City. $1.00. 
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A more extensive work is the ‘‘Catholic Action Series,” in three good- 
sized volumes. It is intended as a text in religion for secondary 
schools.* For the moment, a descriptive rather than critical notice is 
given. The first two volumes are written by the Rev. Raymond J. 
Campion, a professor in the Brooklyn Diocesan Preparatory Seminary. 
The guiding thought for Book I is ‘Preparing for Catholic Action.” 
Book II is entitled “Inspiring Catholic Action,’’ whilst Book III, 
written jointly by Father Campion and Dr. Ellamay Horan of De Paul 
University, is devoted to ‘““Engaging in Catholic Action.’’ Hence, the 
work presents a fairly complete whole course on the topic that is full of 
suggestions for preachers on Catholic Action and very useful for adult 
religious study groups. It is a desirable addition to the library of priests 
and educated layfolks. 

The Saint Anthony’s Guild Press has published a small library of 
good and helpful material.‘ Very practical is a “Leadership Manual 
for Adult Study Groups,” by Florence M. Hornback.® It presents a 
way of translating into practice the pronouncements of the Holy See on 
Catholic Action. The author is very well versed in the problems of 
adult education, and evinces a deep knowledge of human nature. She 
has a way of leading to practical results, and it is this that most pastors 
desire. Her book, ‘“The Walters Family,”’® might provide the cases for 
topics on parental problems. Although finely psychological, it reads 
like a novel. Its contents made a good impression upon the reviewer 
and inclined him to pronounce it a classic. 

Other topics and discussion material may be found in the three annual 
volumes of ‘“The Parent Educator.’’’? These pamphlets contain much 
material by a number of well-known authorities. For religious study 
clubs, the same publisher provides ‘“The Life of Christ,’’* ““The Early 
Church and the Bible in the Making,’’® each with a leadership manual. 

For more advanced religious circles or science forums the Guild Studio 
Library is intended. This collection consists of a series of monographs 
on religion, philosophy and literature, prepared by specialists in these 
fields. The slender, bound volumes published are: ‘The Book Called 
Holy,” by Fr. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M.,'° “Stock Charges Against the 
Bible,” by Fr. Paffrath-Keane, O.F.M.,!° and the following by Fr. 
Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., Dean of Science at St. Bonaventure’s 
College: “‘The Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ,” ‘Science and Philosophy,”’ 
“Catholics and Evolution,” “Einstein and Relativity,’’" ‘Science and 
Religion,” ‘‘Evolution—Fact or Fancy?’ ‘‘The Plurality of Forms,”’ 


-_. po H. Sadlier, Inc., New York City. Vol. I, $1.26; Vol. II, $1.50; Vol. 
‘ Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 5 $2.00. 
6 Paper, 50 cents. A larger edition is in the press. 

7 50 cents each. 8 Parts I and II, 25 cents each. 

* 50 cents. 10 $1.25. 

1175 cents each. 12 50 cents each. 
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and ‘“‘Life—Is it Mechanistic or Purposive?’’!? The list is varied, the 
doctrine of its numbers sound, and each is provided with a bibliography. 
Kian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap. 


Medieval Religion and Culture 


The contents of the latest volume by the indefatigable Christopher 
Dawson! are for the most part made up of the Forwood Lectures—four 
in number—given at the University of Liverpool early in 1934. The 
other two essays in the book were printed, one as an article in the Criter- 
ion (January, 1932) and the other among the contributions to ‘“The En- 
glish Way,” a volume corresponding to ‘‘The Irish Way”’ (also published 
by Sheed and Ward). 

These lectures make very interesting reading. Some of the freshness 
and lively vigor which characterize ‘“The Age of the Gods” and ‘“The 
Making of Modern Europe’ manifest themselves at strategic points, 
but there is just a little strain here and there—evidences, I suppose, of 
overwork on the part of the distinguished author. The volume has been 
printed in England, at the Alcuin Press, in a style of type that is at once 
graceful and delicate; however, very little space is allowed between the 
words, and in some instances none at all. Thus, on page 75, line six (with- 
Joachimetc), the entire line is like an ancient manuscript, without a single 
space separating one word from another. As reading maketh a ‘“‘full 
man,” so this crowding maketh a “‘full book,” and brings us back to the 
medieval days with which the author deals, when paper was a rarity and 
the rapidly moving hand of the scribe covered in the cursive script every 
available inch of the parchment. Otherwise the presswork is excellent. 

But no matter what the kind or style of type in which his books ap- 
pear, one is always captivated, sooner or later, by Christopher Dawson. 
The man is too learned to be human; he has a grasp of history and pre- 
history, of present and, I may say, of future, that enables him to bring 
together from all periods and places facts and figures, scenes and inci- 
dents, royal families and racial relationships, bishops, Popes, warriors 
and emperors acting out in detailed manner the philosophical, scientific 
or sociological principles which he has made it his business to formulate 
and enunciate. The volumes, for example, of Benigni’s ‘Storia sociale 
delle chiesa”’ are not as enlightening, or at least not as impressive, as the 
twenty-eight pages which are here devoted to “The Sociological Foun- 
dations.”” The decline of the old Roman civilization would have left 
only a barbarian, nationalized Church, were it not for the Papal power, 
maintained by Irish and British monks, by the spiritual descendants of 
Cassiodorus and Columbanus. But it is stretching a point to see in the 
monks of the Anglo-Saxon period ‘‘a disciplined army under the orders 


1 Mediaeval Religion, and Other Essays. By Christopher Dawson (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City). 
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of the Holy See for the service of the universal church.” To classify 
them thus sounds rather post-Tridentine, almost Ignatian, in fact—for 
such they never were, not yet are, nor were they visualized in this grand 
manner by any Pope, at least prior to Leo XIII. But the enthusiastic 
errors involved in sweeping assertions and comparisons such as these 
are not annoying, especially when they are, so to speak, complimentary, 
and have, to balance them, well-reasoned conclusions or descriptions of 
what the Catholic Church really is, not drawn from the texts of the 
Scriptures or the theoretical speculations of theologians, but from what 
she really, historically and in actual fact showed herself to be. Could 
one, apart from the divine declarations, more aptly illustrate what is 
meant by the Church as the Mystic Body, than to find that ‘“‘Chris- 
tianity was not merely a doctrine and a life; it was, above all, a society, 
and it was the organic unity and continuity of the Christian society 
which preserved the spiritual identity of the Christian religion.’’ Lean- 
ing, as he does, somewhat towards the philosophy of love and of human 
emotional appeal, Christopher Dawson is weakest in his account of the 
theological development; it is appealing, not false, yet not whole—or 
perhaps it would be better to say, it sees the whole, but is not apprecia- 
tive of the whole. 

In treating of medieval science, it would have been more enlightening 
to have shown just where and why the impetus to scientific advance 
given by Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon was broken up and did not 
continue to flourish. Of course, these lectures are concerned with an 
exposition of what state of affairs existed in the Middle Ages, rather 
than with an account of the elements following hard upon the Middle 
Ages, rebelling against them, and setting back the progress of science— 
above all, the making of new inventions to lighten the burdens of man— 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Yet, 
I find at the outset (p. 4) the most clear-cut and precise estimation of the 
real continuity of post-Reformation and medieval European culture 
that has ever been written; in no place have I seen pointed out more 
sharply the fact that the Renaissance and the Reformation placed an 
artificial barrier between the European mind and medieval culture and 
religion, ‘“‘to make the appreciation of the latter impossible for cen- 
turies.’”” The author has not done badly by medieval science; Bacon’s 
“grandiose vision of a world ruled by a science dedicated to moral and 
spiritual ends’ has truly an importance that ‘‘far transcends the half- 
scientific, half-magical forms in which Bacon embodied it.”” And even 
in our day, Bacon’s idea of confining experimental science to a chosen 
body of initiates has been advocated from two quite diverse points of 
view: it was advocated at a convention of Chiefs of Police, interested 
in checking the use of weapons by criminals, and at a gathering of sci- 
entists where there were some who, like Einstein, were content if seven 
people in the world could understand them. 
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But it is when touching upon the subject of religion and literature 
that Dawson is at his best. He gives more time to it, and for its sake 
has added the essays on the Romantic Tradition and William Langland 
and the Vision of Piers Plowman. In a study of medieval England, I 
should have preferred that, instead of the constantly harped-on Piers 
Plowman, the Ancrene Wisse or Ancren Riwle (most probably composed 
by St. Gilbert of Sempringham) should have been selected. This is, 
however, only a difference of opinion, and is more than compensated for 
by the delightful pages on the Chansons de Geste, the “‘jongleurs of God,”’ 
St. Mechtild of Magdeburg, Jacopone da Todiand Dante. The Roman- 
tic Tradition, which burst forth in the troubadours, is found to be Arabic 
in origin. The poets were held in honor in Islam, and the lyric devel- 
oped in Moslem Spain and in the songs of Provencal. A strong case is 
made out for the Moslem world as the source of the rebirth of the ro- 
mantic passion in literature, leaving a mark that remains to the present 
day. In Dante, the Christian and the Oriental cultures were harmoni- 
ously reconciled; ‘‘unfortunately, he found no successor.... Otherwise 
we might have been saved alike from the narrow rationalism of eight- 
eenth-century Classicism and from the emotional debauches of nine- 
teenth-century Romanticism” (p. 154). 

I suppose that Christopher Dawson found it necessary to adjoin these 
last two essays in order to complete or give more truly the picture pre- 
sented in the four Forwood Lectures. I wish that he had left them out; 
perhaps his keen historical conscience (or was it his publishers) insisted 
that they go in. They do bring completeness, or at least expansion; 
but this is not always desirable, especially when, even thus completed, 
there remain lacking features which would make the completeness more 
complete; that is, that would fill out the molding and give a certain 
roundness to the whole. We must thank Christopher Dawson for 
giving us a book on medieval religion, society and culture, ih which 
there is not a single mention of a battle or description of a war. 

Francis A. WALSH, O.S.B. 


On Building a Church 


In ‘‘How to Build a Church—What to Do and What to Avoid,’ 
Benedict Williamson promises the impossible when he says that he will 
in a single small volume (140 pages) give a detailed study of the way 
in which a church should be constructed. The subjects covered include 
style, plan, facade, ventilating, altars, fonts, and other church furnish- 
ings. The book is patterned on St. Charles Borromeo’s instructions on 
church building, and, like the Saint, the author stresses the importance of 
consulting an architect. 


1B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The author’s exhortation that future building be done in a new style 
is in itself most praiseworthy. History, however, shows us that style 
is the result of a tremendous movement and not the result of conscious 
effort. The great love for all Italian work which Mr. Williamson mani- 
fests should not allow him to ignore the many fine things done in Europe 
and America during the last decade, a number of which give great prom- 
ise of a coming style. 

It is most unfortunate that at this time, when everyone is endeavoring 
to understand and correctly interpret liturgy, Mr. Williamson did not 
post himself more carefully on the subject. The following is from his 
book: 


“If the tabernacle has a precious door, jewelled and gilded, then 
it is not necessary to cover the tabernacle with silk brocade hang- 
ings, nor are curtains necessary before the door. This is the de- 
cision made during the Apostolic Visitation in Rome, and it is 
certainly based upon common sense and practical utility.” 


Such a ruling would of course be an outright contradiction of the 
universally accepted interpretation of the rubric in the Roman Ritual 
covering this point. Further, the veil over the Tabernacle is the only 
exclusive sign indicating the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
finally, if this ruling has been made, it certainly applies to Rome alone. 

In several instances opinions to which many professional men would 
take exception are recorded as facts, and so, although this book contains 
much interesting and valuable information, it cannot be generally recom- 


mended. 
Vicco F. E. RAMBUSCH. 


2 Tabernacle *®il.—This veil is ordered by the Ritual (Rit. Rom., tit. IV, cap. i, 
§ 6): “Hoc autem tabernaculum conopzo decenter opertum.” The following 
questions and answers are worth quoting in full. 

Question: “If the tabernacle of the Most Holy Sacrament is wrought in silver, 
gold, or other precious material, may it thereby be dispensed from the general obliga- 
tion of being covered with the veil?’”’ Amswer: ‘‘The provision of the Roman Ritual 
must be retained” (Decr. Auth. S. R. C., n. 3520, August 7, 1880). 

Question: ‘Is it permitted to retain the custom of not employing the veil which 
should cover the tabernacle, where the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist is re- 
served?” Answer: ‘“‘No, and the Roman Ritual and the Decrees must be followed” 
(Decr. Auth. S. R. C., n. 4137, July 1, 1904). 





